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HE Ruhr continues to monopolise attention; 
and the monopoly is reasonable enough. 
The eyes of Europe are upon Essen for the 
sufficient reason that it is in Essen and thereabcuts 
that the fate of Europe is being decided. The French 
this week have killed and wounded a number of Krupp’s 
workmen. The French report of the incident directly 
contradicts the German report, and it is impossible 
for the outside world to ascertain the whole truth of 
the matter. But in such cases explanations and 
excuses, whether adequate or inadequate, are of very 
small consequence; it is the crude fact that counts, 
and the crude fact is that a number of unarmed 
Germans in a German town were shot down by French 
soldiers. Such incidents are bound to occur in circum- 
stances such as exist to-day in the Ruhr, and are 
equally bound to result in the creation of ineradicable 
hatred. Whether the French soldiers fired in self- 
defence or not, matters not at all; for no German will 
ever accept a plea of justification. What business, 
he will ask, have French soldiers to be in Essen at all ? 
And from the standpoints alike of international law 
and of the common human sense of equity the answer 
is: “None.” The poilus have no more right to be 
in Essen than in Trafalgar Square. The issue that is 
being fought out in the Ruhr is the ancient question 
of whether Might makes Right. It is a most interesting 
question, but since Great Britain is benevolently 
neutral we suppose we have no right to express an 
Opinion about it. 








* * * 


We print elsewhere this week a full translation of 
an article which appeared last week in the Figaro. 





It is an article which may be regarded as a very fair 
and remarkably adequate expression of dominant 
French opinion just now, and for that reason we wish 
to draw special attention to it. On several points— 
notably the question of the attitude of this country 
during the attack on Verdun—the views expressed 
may seem to the average English reader almost in- 
credible, but they are the views, we fear, of the average 
Frenchman, and it is necessary that we should take 
them into account. It will be noticed that the writer 
claims that the “‘ élite et la majorité” of the British 
people approve of the present policy of France. The 
truth, of course, is that whilst a large mass of unin- 
formed opinion in this country undoubtedly supports 
the invasion of the Ruhr, just as it would support the 
occupation of Berlin, the élite—if that word has any 
real meaning—are extraordinarily unanimous in the 
opposite sense. All the leaders, or responsible spokes- 
men, of all parties and of all interests, in Great Britain 
are united in their opposition to the French adventure 
in the Ruhr. Amongst the “ élite,” indeed, it is not 
a debatable issue. Popular opinion may be less 
decisively divided, but that is only because its leaders 
have not yet spoken out. When they speak, Great 
Britain will be, within a week, as unanimous as it was 
in August, 1914. It is obviously important that on 
this point there should be no misunderstanding in 
France. 
* * * 

Mr. Stanley Baldwin is the luckiest of all the Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer in British history. He will 
be able, when he makes his Budget speech next Monday 
week, to announce a “realised surplus’’ of over a 


hundred million pounds sterling. He will not, of 
course, be able to anticipate an equal surplus for the 
year 1923-4 even on the basis of existing taxation. 
Indeed, it is doubtful whether he can anticipate any 
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surplus at all. Nevertheless his realised surplus offers 
him almost unlimited opportunities of manipulation. 
No one suggests that we ought to repay debt at the 
rate of a hundred millions a year, and therefore if the 
whole of this year’s surplus is to be devoted—as by 
law it must be—to the repayment of debt, Mr. Baldwin 
might very reasonably omit any provision for Debt 
services in the coming year. Probably the best use 
that we could possibly make of such a surplus would 
be to transport it in gold to America, in partial liquida- 
tion of the recently funded debt. But such an enter- 
prise would require a degree of courage which can 
hardly be expected of Mr. Baldwin. It would dismay 
the American bankers, but unluckily it might also 
dismay the governors of the Bank of England, who 
still cherish a sentimental affection for the coins and 
the ingots stored in their vaults. They still seem 
unable to realise that the credit of Great Britain rests 
not on the precious metal they so jealously guard, 
but on the fact that in a year of profound depression 
British revenue exceeds British expenditure by a 
hundred million pounds. 
* * * 

The execution by the Soviet Government of a 
dignitary of the Roman Catholic Church seems to have 
produced a temporary recrudescence in this country 
of the acute form of anti-Bolshevik mania with which 
we were so familiar two or three years ago. The great 
majority of the comments which have appeared in the 
press have been written with deep and no doubt 
genuine emotion, but with a complete disregard of 
justice and common sense. No attempt has been made 
to get at the facts of the case, although the facts must 
obviously be of decisive importance in the final judgment 
of civilisation on the episode. It has been widely 
suggested that the execution is part of the Communist 
campaign against all forms of religion. It may be so, 
but we have seen not a scrap of evidence in support 
of that intrinsically improbable theory. If the Bol- 
sheviks proposed to attack religion by shooting prelates 
they would presumably begin on prelates of the Russian 
(Greek), not of the Roman faith. But Monsignor 
Butkevitz, as we understand, was accused and con- 
victed of a purely secular offence, of having entered 
into treacherous communication with the Poles during 
the Russo-Polish war. He may have been wrongfully 
convicted for all we know; but if the conviction was 
just, then undoubtedly the punishment was just, by 
all the ordinary accepted standards of civilisation. 
We know of no code in the Western world which 
exempts a priest qua priest from .the penalties of 
treason. It seems quite unreasonable therefore to 
condemn the action of the Soviet Government until 
all the facts are in our possession—which at present 
they are not. 

* * 

The National Federation of Building Trades Opera- 
tives, through its chairman and secretary, has made a 
counter-suggestion to the employers’ proposal that the 
building dispute as a whole should be referred to 
arbitration. The operatives argue that the employers’ 


announced intention of enforcing changes in hours and 
wages is a violation of the agreement by which both 
parties are bound. Six months’ notice, they hold, 
must be given before any change can be made, except 
by agreement of both sides. 


This question of inter- 


pretation, they propose, should be referred for final 
settlement to three eminent lawyers—Sir Leslie Scott, 
Sir John Simon, and Mr. Patrick Hastings. If the 
decision is in favour of the men, no lock-out can take 
place for a period of six months. If it is for the master 
builders, the men suggest that negotiations should be 
reopened. It is to be hoped that this proposal will be 
accepted by the employers. We do not believe that 
either side wants a hold-up of the building industry, 
and we feel sure that the majority on both sides would 
welcome an opportunity for further discussion. This 
last suggestion of the men’s federation seems to offer a 
good occasion. It would be most unwise of the em- 
ployers to lock out their men under conditions which 
will inevitably lead to charges of bad faith. The 
question of the agreement must be cleared up before 
any final step is taken to bring the industry to a 
standstill. 
* * * 

An indication of the doubts which are in the master 
builders’ minds is furnished by a letter written to the 
press by Mr. Thomas Foster. Mr. Foster is one of the 
best-known master builders in the North of England, 
and was chairman of the Joint Committee which made 
drastic proposals for the reorganisation of the industry 
a few years ago. In his letter he urges upon his 
colleagues the expediency of dropping the demand for 
an increase in working hours. Wages, he believes, 
ought to come down further—he does not explain 
why—but he recognises that the eight hours’ day is the 
principal achievement of recent years, and holds 
strongly that as high a production can be secured in 
eight hours as in nine. The employers, he thinks, 
would do better to accept the shorter working week as 
an accomplished fact, and to concentrate on scientific 
organisation for the increase of production within the 
eight hours. It is to be hoped that Mr. Foster’s view 
will find acceptance. The master builders, at an 
earlier stage in the dispute, indicated their willingness 
to drop the hours demand in return for a decrease in 
wages; but they have now reverted to their full 
claims. Perhaps they have done this merely for 
bargaining purposes; but we cannot think they have 
acted wisely. The amount of wages is always a matter 
for negotiation : the eight hours’ day is widely regarded 
as a matter of principle. A definite abandonment of 
the claim for increased hours would clear the way for 
a resumption of negotiations. 

* * * 


The situation on the railways has developed a 
threatening aspect. The companies have declared 
their intention of enforcing in the railway locomotive 
and carriage shops a wage reduction of 6s. 6d. a week. 
This the N.U.R. has definitely refused to accept, and 
a Delegate Meeting of the Union has recommended a 
general stoppage if any attempt is made to put it into 
operation. The railway shopmen are divided among 
a large number of different Trade Unions, of which 
the N.U.R. and the Amalgamated Engineering Union 
are the most important. The attitude of the remaining 
Unions is not clearly defined; but the N.U.R. is in a 
position to hold up the railway service, and it is there- 
fore of only secondary importance what attitude the 
rest may adopt. Prolonged negotiations have so far 
failed to find a way out of the difficulty. The com- 

anies aim at reducing the rates of railway craftsmen 
in accordance with the reductions enforced on craftsmen 
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in the engineering industry: the N.U.R. holds that 
railway craftsmen’s rates should be dealt with, without 
reference to conditions outside, on the same basis as 
those of other railway workers. In this they are 
supported by a ruling of the Industrial Court that a 
change in engineering wages need not carry with it a 
change in the railway shops. The position is compli- 
cated by the quarrel between the eal Ghilens organising 
the railway craftsmen, and the present dispute is, in 
one aspect, an attempted demonstration by the 
N.U.R. of its superiority in bargaining power over 
the A.E.U. Until that inter-union quarrel is settled, 
it is to be feared there will never be peace in the 
railway shops. When will the members of the two 
groups realise that it is in the interests of both to stop 
quarrelling, and to present a united front ? 
* * * 


The agricultural dispute in Norfolk shows no sign of 
approaching settlement. Indeed, it becomes only 
more bitter as more attempts are made to work the 
farms with imported labour. As long as the stoppage 
is confined to a single county, neither side is likely to 
be driven ty into submission by lack of funds. A 
certain number of men will doubtless return to work ; 
but at present at least an equal number of new recruits 
appear to be joining the ranks of those who are out. 

he position is one of deadlock, and some form of 
Government intervention seems to offer the only hope 
of an early ending of the struggle. We do not remember 
any dispute which has aroused such mixed feelings as 
those with which the public regards the Norfolk stop- 
page. General sympathy is felt for both sides; for 
everyone recognises that farmers and labourers alike 
are in a difficulty which arises from the parlous condition 
of the agricultural industry. This fact seems to point 
clearly to the absolute necessity of State intervention. 
A definite announcement by the Government of an 
agricultural policy designed to help the industry 
through its present troubles would at least enable a 
truce to be arranged, and the present conditions of 
employment to be maintained for the time being. 
Surely the prolongation of the dispute must make even 
Mr. Bonar Law realise that his Government cannot 
stand helplessly by until one side or the other is com- 
pelled to submit. A long stoppage will mean not 
merely immediate suffering but irreparable loss of 
crops and a serious worsening of the agricultural 
situation, which is bad enough already. 

* * * 


Easter week-end produced its usual crop of confer- 
ences. The Independent Labour Party, principally 
engaged in congratulating itself on its great electoral 
successes, appears to have marked time. At all events, 
no new departure in policy emerged from its discussions. 
Mr. Jowett and his supporters from Bradford were 
once more active in support of their plan for a re- 
organisation of Parliamentary procedure, designed to 
remodel the legislature into a system of committees 
working after the manner of a local authority. This 
plan, after long discussion, was referred to the Executive 
for further consideration. Prohibition, long the policy 
of the I.L.P. in Scotland, suffered defeat by a margin 
of only eleven votes. The Ruhr crisis naturally received 
a good deal of attention; but no new proposal for its 
settlement was put forward. Meanwhile, at Brighton, 
the Teachers’ Conference was making strong protests 
against educational economies and convicting the 
Government of breach of faith in the training of many 
teachers for whom no posts can now be found. The 
co-ordination of primary and secondary education into 
a single unified system was also advocated, and protest 
was made, on educational grounds, against the restric- 
tion of school meals imposed last year. Despite the 


growth of the dissident groups of men and women 
organised in the Schoolmasters’ Association and the 


Union of Women Teachers, the considerable increase 
in the membership of the National Union of Teachers 
was reported to the Conference. No approach, how- 
ever, seems to have been made towards a settlement 
of the quarrel about “ equal pay,” which has again 
and again threatened to part all the teachers into two 
rival groups organised on a sex basis. 
* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—For the first time 
since 1916 the Easter holidays passed undisturbed 
by the alarms and excursions which for seven long 
years have ushered in the anniversary of the Rising. 
Dubliners threw all the more energy into their merry- 
making from a consciousness that by doing so they 
were not only pleasing themselves but making a gesture 
in support of the Free State. The destruction of a 
railway bridge on the outskirts of the city in the hope 
of stopping Fairyhouse Races was the only attempt 
by Republicans to enforce their ukase prohibiting all 
amusements during “ the period of national mourning ”’ 
which their leaders have decreed. So far from stopping 
the races, the crowds, as at Baldoyle a fortnight before, 
broke all records, and in the city theatres and picture- 
houses were crammed to the doors. Had the Irregulars 
deliberately set themselves to demonstrate the numerical 
insignificance of their followers they could not have 
chosen a more effective way. Military patrols were 
exceptionally vigilant in Dublin streets during the 
week-end, but they found little to do. We had even 
a respite from what a witness at a recent inquest called 
“the ordinary shooting,” that mutter of rifle and re- 
volver fire which is so much a part of Dublin night life 
that when it stops people imagine something serious is 
going to happen. The restoration of normal con- 
ditions is no longer a Utopian vision, and it is of good 
omen that whereas other Easters have invariably 
marked a turn for the worse in our affairs, this year 
the season holds out the hope that our blackest days are 
behind us. 


* * * 


It was expected that the Southern Irregulars would 
have arrived before this at a decision upon the peace 
terms put forward by the Catholic Archbishop of 
Cashel. Notoriously, a majority of the rank and file 
and a good many local leaders are in favour of accept- 
ance. The heads of the organisation, however, are 
inflexibly opposed to any compromise, and, according 
to captured orders, are straining every nerve to squelch 
the peace move by insisting that the question is one 
which subordinates must leave absolutely in the hands 
of their superiors. Though negotiations are still in 
progress, the latest reports are anything but optimistic 
as to the prospects of success. Meanwhile, the troops 
are daily rounding up activists by the score, and if the 
process continues much longer Liam Lynch and his 
colleagues are likely to find themselves generals without 
an army. The disclosure that another guerilla cham- 
pion, Dan Breen, is meditating a visit to America is 
not calculated to hearten the average Irregular who 
knows that if he obeys the command to fight to a finish, 
the finish for him may be not a passage to the States 
but a firing party in Kilmainham. For the present, 
however, the Government is not proceeding with 
executions, and there could be no better proof of its 
confidence that the situation is at last well in hand. 
An excellent effect has been created by the invitation to 
the Free State, as an independent nation, to take part 
in the Conference on Customs Tariffs organised by the 
League of Nations. In pre-Treaty days Mr. de Valera 
was never weary of telling us that if Ireland could 
get a hearing before the League of Nations all would 
be well. Ireland is now invited to participate in dis- 
cussions at Geneva on equal terms with Great Britain. 
This is as much as Document No. 2 could ever give us. 
And to get Document No. 2 we should have to dethrone 
B 
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the Free State Government by force, and afterwards 
smash the armed might of Great Britain. Even 
Republican extremists are beginning to realise that 
the game is not worth the candle. 

* * ~ 


Po.rricAL CORRESPONDENT writes :—Probably Mr. Baldwin 
is now finding it as hard to convince his colleagues 
as most of us are to persuade ourselves that a realised 

surplus of £100,000,000 is a find merely of Egyptological interest, 
signifying not a pennyworth of difference to the taxes of 
to-morrow, whether in the pound or on the pint. As I have 
said before, this may be sound finance, but if pressed too far it 
will soon be discovered to be extremely bad politics. Besides, 
the same argument was invoked last year, and with how para- 
doxical a sequel! Can anyone suppose that if the late Parliament 
had foreseen that the Geddes cuts were to produce a saving of 
over £90,000,000 and that revenue would exceed outlay by as 
much as the whole national expenditure of only a generation ago, 
income-tax would have been allowed to continue at its existing 
rate ? 
* * * 

An imaginative Chancellor of the Exchequer would find the 
opportunity of his life in the opening now offered to Mr. Baldwin. 
Whether that Minister has the capacity to fill his part adequately 
remains to be seen. Hitherto he has been something of a dark 
horse, overpraised and unduly cheapened by turns. At the 
time of the Coalition collapse he showed unexpected mettle as 
the Warwick of the anti-Chamberlain revolt. I hesitate to 
assert that his action on that occasion was influenced by the 
circumstance, but I believe that long before the final breach he 
had had his differences with Mr. Chamberlain and his under- 
standings with Mr. Bonar Law. If the latter had had his way 
Mr. Baldwin, instead of Mr. Whitley, would now have been 
Speaker, so that in a sense he owes his Chancellorship to 
Mr. Chamberlain’s veto on the earlier scheme. 

* * * 


As to the Budget itself, the nearness of the event must impose 
a certain caution on the spirit of prophecy. Even so, I remain 
of opinion, for reasons given here a fortnight ago, that Mr. 
Baldwin may be expected to yield in some degree to the popular 
belief that a million saved is a million gained, especially as the 
superstition happens to be shared by the more astute and less 
pedantic of his colleagues. Income-tax and the beer duty— 
beer and bullion, as the combination is crystallised by the 
profane—are still the most likely subjects of relief, though 
hardly, I fancy, to the extent foreshadowed in the more sanguine 
part of the daily press. At all events, some recent forecasts go 
considerably beyond what I myself had understood to be the 
Cabinet’s provisional decision, which was to take a very little off 
the income-tax and a barely perceptible fraction off beer. 

* * * 


When the secret springs of the Liberal reunion movement 
come to be revealed, I hope their derivation from Mr. Lloyd 
George’s unity of command complex will not be overlooked. 
Personally I can recall no feature of the ex-Premier’s career that 
so betrays his limitations as the sameness of his method of 
intriguing another man out of a job and himself, or one of his 
agents, into it. Whether the victim be a Robertson, a Haig, 
or an Ascuith, the old trick appears to be duplicated again 
and yet again. Somewhere in the background invariably 
lurks a so-called Council of War, a Cabinet War Committee, 
or an Opposition Advisory Council, the business of which in 
each instance is to harry Mr. Lloyd George’s rival, whoever 
that may happen to be, into perplexed retirement, thus opening 
an easy path for the supplanter. Familiar as the snare and 
the effrontery of the snarer have become, I had hardly expected 
to see either tried a second time on Mr. Asquith, against whom, 
as everyone knows, the device had a memorable success in 1916. 
Certainly I can own to no such surprise, as I see expressed 
clearly elsewhere, that the attempt should have had so frosty 
a reception from its earliest victim. 

* * * 


On the whole, most people would be apt to prefer the open 
warfare of Lord Birkenhead, whose next anti-Government 
challenge, I gather, is to be on the subject of the Trade Unions 
political levy. Whether Lord Birkenhead cares a straw about 
the levy may be doubted, but as the Ministry is now packed 
with men who were constantly threatening to penalise the 
Coalition if it failed to accept the Younger Bill, the occasion is 
cleariy one for reprisals. In other words, it is intended to 
celebrate the renirée of the Dolly Sisters. 





“ BENEVOLENT IMPOTENCE” 


HIS happy phrase, coined the other day by 
Mr. Asquith to describe Mr. Bonar Law’s 
attitude towards the French invasion of the 
Ruhr, serves very well to describe the whole position 
of the Government in home as well as in foreign affairs, 
and especially its position in the House of Commons. 
Its ‘“‘ benevolence ”’ is so palpable that even the official 
Opposition can scarcely find the heart to attack it in 
earnest, and its “‘ impotence ”’ serves only to enhance its 
tacit appeal to the chivalry of its critics. Not for 
generations has the House seen such a Treasury Bench. 
It contains hardly a man whose present achievement 
does not vastly outrun the wildest hopes of political 
advancement that he had ever cherished, or that his 
friends had cherished on his behalf, before Mr. Bonar 
Law offered him a portfolio. Mr. Baldwin, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer; Mr. Bridgeman, Home Secretary ; 
Mr. Amery, First Lord; and Mr. Ronald McNeill ex- 
pounding the foreign policy of the British Government ! 
It is not an unpopular Government. On the contrary, 
no Government, we imagine, during its first six months 
of office, has ever—if we except the housing muddle— 
incurred less unpopularity. It may not enjoy our 
respect, but certainly it has our good will. 

The position of the Prime Minister himself is almost 
as odd and unexpected as that of his colleagues. He is 
a Parliamentarian of the first rank, but he is not a leader 
at all. Probably he has never even aspired to be a 
leader. He has common sense and candour and a 
facility in debate which in itself should fully entitle him 
to' the position which he has achieved. As a House of 
Commons man he belongs to the class of Joseph 
Chamberlain, Balfour, Asquith, and Lloyd George—a 
humble member of that class perhaps, but in point of 
technique belonging to it. There has been no one of 
his contemporaries with whom he could not debate on 
level terms. But his temperament has always been 
that of a mate—an admirable mate—not of a captain. 
He-has a certain “ pawkiness” of his own, but on 
major issues he has always sought the direction of some 
stronger personality—Asquith, Beaverbrook, Lloyd 
George. He is unambitious and diffident, sure enough 
of his own opinions—which are usually very sound and 
sensible—but not at all inclined to risk other people’s 
money upon them. In other words, he does not believe 
in his own judgment enough to risk the interests of his 
country on it—and so he plays for safety. Besides, his 
position is difficult. He is the leader of the party 
which represents the ancient conservatism of Great 
Britain, the great traditions of the most competent 
“ governing class”’ in the world; but he does not 
himself belong to that class, nor has he ever even 
courted it or sought to belong to it. Consequently, he 
has no sense of certain support behind him. He has 
no instinctive understanding even of Conservative 
opinion ; he has to make inquiries about it, much as he 
might inquire about Labour opinion; he cannot act— 
as, for example, even Lord Salisbury might act—with 
full confidence in the backing of his own party, because 
he does not think as his party thinks. If he reaches 
the same conclusions it is by a different route. He has, 
for instance, to observe and study the attitude of the 
majority in the House of Lords; he does not know it. 

In this respect Mr. Bonar Law deserves our sym- 
pathy. He may be a square peg in a round hole, but 
he is an excellent square peg. No captain could wish 
for a better mate; but crew and passengers alike 
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may very well wish for a better captain. He has 
chosen a charming set of officers, but, after all, the 
passengers are entitled to expect something more 
than personal charm of the men upon whose compe- 
tence their fortunes and their lives depend. Lords 
Curzon and Salisbury—whose views for the most part 
we abominate—alone lend distinction to this extra- 
ordinary Government; but they do not save it. And 
unless British statesmanship is to sink to a level which, 
though it may be tolerated in some other countries, 
has never hitherto been tolerated in Great Britain, 
the need is urgent for a reconstruction based upon 
certain minimum standards of political and admini- 
strative ability. A year or so ago Mr. Churchill pub- 
licly raised the question of the ability of Labour to 
govern. The position at the present moment is that 
the Labour Party in the House of Commons could 
find fifty men, who in respect of knowledge, administra- 
tive experience, debating power and native capacity, 
would quite easily outshine the whole Treasury Bench 
excepting only the Prime Minister himself and the 
Attorney-General. 

Such weakness in a Conservative Ministry has, of 
course, its advantages, from an Opposition point of 
view. Mr. Bonar Law’s Government is not in the least 
likely to attempt anything dangerous. It will not, 
for example, restore the Veto of the House of Lords nor 
illegalise the political levies of the Trade Unions. 
For it could not face the intense political passions 
which would be aroused by such measures. But there 
the advantages end. England does not like weak 
Governments. Instinctively we prefer strong Govern- 
ments, even if their strength is devoted to the destruc- 
tion of our most cherished political ideals. And always, 
hitherto, we have had reasonably strong Governments. 
We have never before, for instance, had a Government 
which would have remained “tranquil” in face of 
the situation which has been created by the French 
occupation of the Ruhr. Some of our past Govern- 
ments might in such a crisis have supported France ; 
others might definitely have opposed France; but 
none would have been content to remain “ benevolently 
impotent.” 

The moral might easily be pointed in a dozen other 
directions. In connection, for instance, with those 
two major problems of home politics, housing and 
unemployment, the Government has no policy worthy 
of the name. It seeks, apparently, only to temporise. 
If it succeeds eventually in producing a tolerable 
housing Bill, that will only be because it has been 
frightened out of its wits by a few by-elections. It 
is a Government of “ tranquillity,” of “‘ wait and see.” 
It will do nothing that it is not forced to do. It is 
benevolent, it wants to do the right thing, but it 
does not mean to take any risks. It is a Government 
not of men but of political eunuchs. It will give us 
a little off the income-tax and a little off beer, and 
apologise for its generosity. 

When is it to be reconstructed ? We have heard a 
great deal lately about “‘ Liberal reunion.”” A much 
more practical question is that of the prospects of 
Conservative reunion. We can think of no more con- 
clusive criticism of the quality of the present Govern- 
ment than the consideration that it would be notably 
Strengthened by the adhesion of Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain. It should obviously include, besides 
Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Birkenhead, Mr. Churchill, and 
Sir Robert Horne. It would then be a Government 
which the Opposition could fight—and which would 


know, perhaps, how to deal with France. We cannot 
go on for years with a Government of pleasant nin- 
compoops. Great Britain, after all—and in spite of 
the temporary aberration which kept Mr. Lloyd George 
in power for nearly six years—does stand for something, 
and it is time the world knew what we stand for. If 
Mr. Bonar Law cannot find a policy, it is his business 
to find someone else who will say what England thinks 
and see that it is listened to. We are not a third-rate 
Power. Why should we act as if we were? Mr. Bonar 
Law, as we all know, will loyally support anyone ; 
the trouble at the moment is that there is no one for 
him to support. He is a second string with no first 
string. Astonishingly, he occupies No. 10 Downing 
Street. We do not complain of that; but, evidently, 
he must find a mentor—someone who will shoulder for 
him the moral responsibilities of his great office. Until 
he does that we can see no prospect of Great Britain 
having any policy better than its present policy of 
“* benevolent impotence.” And it is not good enough. 


FRENCH OPINION 


‘ , y E print below a full translation of an article 
which appeared last Saturday in the Paris 
Figaro, over the already famous signature 

of the three stars. The writer who thus 
conceals his identity has been alleged by some of his 

French contemporaries to be M. Poincaré himself, who 

is known to have signed a contract to write for the 

Figaro when he leaves office. M. Tardieu has suggested 

that whilst the writer cannot be M. Poincaré, he is cer- 

tainly inspired by M. Poincaré. On this mystery we 
can express no opinion. We refer to it only in order 
to indicate that responsible French opinion regards 
these articles as a highly authoritative expression of 
the French point of view. The article itself calls for no 
comment from us. We print it in order to give our 
readers an opportunity of estimating for themselves the 
width and nature of the gulf which at present separates 
British and French opinion. 


THE LION’S SHARE 


The previous article in the Figaro on the relations of 
France and England has caused some commotion in sections 
of the British Press. This is surprising, for we have simply 
described facts which are true and which all the world 
knows. 

This commotion would have been more in place on the 
various occasions when English Governments have occupied 
themselves in preventing France from obtaining what is 
her due. The entente which to-day they are so anxious 
to maintain—it was then, that it was necessary to defend 
it, and against English Ministers. 

When they remind us of the brotherhood of arms which 
led us together to victory, our friends on the other side of 
the Channel do not find us insensible; an appeal to our 
sentiments touches us all the more since, in matters of 
sentiment, agreement between England and France is 
rare enough. As we have already said here quite sincerely, 
we do not hold the British nation responsible for the treat- 
ment that their Governments, one after another, have 
inflicted upon us. We have not lost the memory of the 
heroism exhibited and the sacrifices borne in common on 
the soil of France. Never should we have taken the 
initiative towards separation. It is a tradition with us not 
to be the first to fire. 

But this so precious entente, of which our allies are 
sadly contemplating the wreck, who is it who, without 
remission, has shaken, undermined, ruined it ? 

Even during the course of hostilities, on the Somme, on 
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the Marne or in the councils held on the subject of Salonika, 
plenty of incidents occurred which it has not been thought 
wise to divulge. 

Since the Armistice, after Mr. Lloyd George had pro- 
claimed the justice and the moderation of the French 
claims, not a conference has been held where those claims 
have not suffered adjustment and reduction, where France 
has not been forced to disastrous renunciations, where our 
rights, admitted in principle, have not been annulled in fact. 

Ah! if only France had imposed her conditions at the 
moment when, 2!most alone, she bore the brunt of the 
terrible struggle—at the moment of the great thrust at 
Verdun, for example—England would not have haggled. 
Read again the English newspapers of that period: France 
and her heroes are there lauded to the skies; France is 
sublime ; our men are “splendid”; our country is the 
bulwark of civilization against German kultur, the bulwark 
of liberty against Prussian despotism, the bulwark of 
everything that makes life worth living against the savagery 
of the “‘ Hun” and the barbarism of the “ boche.” The 
orators and writers of the British Empire vied with each 
other in their admiration and love of France. They vied 
with each other in expressing the regret which England 
felt in not being yet in a state to support the superhuman 
effort of the French. At that moment certainly England 
had the feeling very clearly that France, by herself, was 
defending the existence of two nations. If France had then 
named her price, whatever it might have been, England 
would have agreed to it. 

But France, absorbed by her immense task, was not 
thinking then of diplomatic chicane. She said, truly, 
“I am making war.” She threw everything into the 
fight. She did not exploit, at the psychological moment, 
the anguish and gratitude of the allies whom she saved. 

When the anguish was dissipated, gratitude declined. 
“ Le péril passé, adieu le saint.” In 1915 or 1916 they would 
have given us everything. In 1919 they opposed us in 
everything. We received vain promises, endured bitter 
affronts. And England was herself served handsomely ; 
she took the German Colonies, the German Navy in order 
to sink it, the German Merchant Fleet in order to exploit 
it, Mesopotamia and its oil, Palestine, in order to control 
the Suez Canal and the Near East. What has she not 
taken? It was truly the lion’s share. France was per- 
mitted only a distant hope of picking up some crumbs. 

Since the Treaty of Versailles, where is the entente ? 

Where was the entente in the ten Conferences which 
ten times have diminished our proper share, and in the 
shabby dealings which they have repeatedly resorted to 
against us? Where is the entente when they confiscate 
our gold, when they keep M. Bradbury at the Reparation 
Commission to check our demands, when they establish 
Lord D’Abernon at Berlin to strengthen the resistance of 
the Germans ? 

If our Allies appreciate the value of the entente, it is 
in the Ruhr that it should be affirmed and consolidated. 
In England, as in the United States, the pick and the 
majority of the nation approve of the action of France ; 
why does not the British Government associate itself with 
them? Why does it not help us to assure the execution 
of the treaty which it signed with us? Noble Belgium has 
given it the example ; so small in numbers and so great of 
heart, the Belgian people has felt that even though it were 
detrimental to its immediate interests, its place was always 
at the side of bruised France. 

Powerful England has not had the same impulse of 
chivalry, but if there remains with her any desire to preserve 
the entente, she has only to make a gesture ; to cut short 
German resistance by an unequivocal intervention, and 

guarantee security to France by means other than the 
suspect means of Mr. Lloyd George. 

But England has not willed it. She accords us only a 
** benevolent ” neutrality, and this neutrality, which they 
represent to us every day as a favour, Mr. Bonar Law or 





Lord Curzon periodically ‘disturbs by declarations which 
cannot have any other effect than to encourage Germany to 
resistance. 

The occupation of the Ruhr is our last resource. It 
ought to succeed; will succeed. And it will be the 
triumph of the will of France alone, tardily asserted after 
four years of deception. We have waited four years, been 
patient for four years ; did they hope that France could be 
duped for longer than that ? 

The entente in which we placed our trust has thus, in fact, 
been repudiated by the British Government before we 
ourselves had thought of abandoning it. Entente on this 
side of the Channel, mésentente on that side: result, 
France sacrificed. 

England, like France and like Germany, has lost men ; 
but England and Germany have kept their soil intact, their 
factories and their machinery intact. 
intensive production, for exportation to establish their 
national finances, for the conquest of world markets, while 
France, bled white, remains with ten departments devas- 
tated; France has been the field of battle where all the 
nations have settied their quarrel; and her factories, her 
workshops, her machines, her mines have been destroyed 
by the allied armies as well as by the enemy armies. If the 
Allies were just they would contribute, like Germany, to 
the reconstruction of our provinces; they would be ful- 
filling only the minimum of their duty in forcing Germany 
to pay promptly. 

All the energy and all the resources of France being 
occupied in the restoration of her fields and her industries 
in the region which represents a fifth part of her (national) 
wealth, she finds herself out of the running in the economic 
struggle. 

And everywhere her interests are in conflict with the 
political interests, the economic interests and the financial 
interests of England. Antagonism is inevitable inasmuch 
as England produces, and seeks to sell that which France 
can produce and endeavours to sell. French exporters 
have not forgotten the implacable boycott which the 
English shipowners waged against French merchandise 
during the War in the ports served exclusively by English 
lines. While English goods were despatched without 
delay to overseas markets, French goods, accumulating by 
thousands of tons, were left waiting for four, five or six 
months. Is it thus that one observes an entente ? 

The English boast of practising fair play, a struggle 
on honest and equal terms; let them help us, then, to 
put our country on a footing of equality in the competition. 
There is no fair play for France if she is not, before every- 
thing and at all costs, restored to her pre-war financial 
position, as are England and Germany. 

The article in the Figaro, which has provoked this 
debate, suggests a new orientation of French policy, and 
our suggestions are being as much discussed as our griev- 
ances. They even attribute to us ideas which have never 
entered our heads; newspapers notoriously under English 
influence—those which have never ceased to exert them- 
selves against France—imagine that we incline towards a 
German alliance. We repudiate the insinuation, as we 
have repudiated others of the same kind. A Franco- 
German alliance is certainly not the solution we recom- 
mend, but it is certainly the solution which our Allies 
of yesterday most dread. They dread it so intensely 
that they have left no stone unturned to prevent France 
from settling her affairs directly with Germany. Germany 
has the greatest interest in coming to an understanding 
with her principal creditor. If she has not done it, it is 
because she has found support elsewhere. The degree of 
resistance of Germany has been constantly regulated by 
the attitude of the British Government. This manceuvre 
has been going on for four years; it cannot last for ever. 
We have said that in order to meet the combinations of 
English traders and financiers, it is necessary to preserve 
intact the soil of Germany and to husband her finances ; 


They are ready for ° 
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but while France exhausts herself in vain discussion with 
the Government of Great Britain, the German capitalists 
find shelter in the banks of neutral countries; they thus 
escape from our control; they have built up vast reserves, 
on which Germany can draw at her will, to pay for raw 
materials with which Great Britain is ready to furnish 
her. Thus Germany, which could have paid us two or 
three years ago, is given the appearance of not being able 
to pay. England is the cause. She has widened and 
deepened the ditch which she has feared to see us leap 
across. 

We have never had the presumption to recommend 
an alliance with this or that country. Our only object is 
to enlighten the nation, on whose behalf candidates are 
always demanding full information from the Government, 
but from whom all Governments in office conceal, at any 
rate the essential, aspects of the truth. 

We shall draw soon a picture of the actual situation of 
France, and we shall do it with the utmost precision and 
exactitude. We shall then proceed to a similar examina- 
tion of the great European States, whose economic and 
political situation accords best with our own. And it is 
France who will say which countries have her preference. 

* * * 


THE THREAT TO STABILITY 


HERE have been ominous indications during the 
| past month of a recurrence of industrial troubles. 
Numerous small strikes of the South Wales miners 
on the non-unionist question have been followed this week 
by a stoppage on a larger scale. In Norfolk and elsewhere 
the agricultural labourers are resisting attempts to increase 
hours and force down wages to less than sixpence an hour. 
The builders are out in the Eastern Counties and a national 
stoppage is threatened during the next few days. Trouble 
is looming ahead on the railways, where the men, both in 
the traffic grade and in the locomotive shops, have rejected 
the company’s demands for further concessions. The 
number of small disputes in other industries has markedly 
increased, and at least half-a-dozen of some importance are 
now in progress. 

What means this crop of disputes, occurring simul- 
taneously in many industries, and following upon a period 
of “ tranquillity”? In our view it marks a turning-point 
in industrial affairs. For the space of two years wages 
have been steadily falling and conditions of employment 
becoming worse. The Trade Unions have been fighting 
a rearguard action, endeavouring to delay and mitigate 
the effects of the slump upon their members, but steadily 
declining battle and giving ground. Their leaders have 
felt that stoppages, under the unfavourable conditions 
which have prevailed, would do no good, save in the very 
last resort. They have bargained as best they could, 
but generally, rather than fight, they have given way. 
The few instances in which a struggle has taken place— 
that of the engineers, for example—have been where a 
ballot vote of the members has compelled an executive 
to take action against its better judgment, and the results 
have been cold comfort for advocates of a more militant 
policy. The Trade Unions have adopted the only attitude 
possible in the circumstances—they have given way as 
slowly as might be, yielding everywhere on the wages 
issue, but holding just as firmly as they could to the eight 
hours day. 

But now it seems a change is coming about. The builders’ 
leaders have been, indeed, manifestly somewhat dubious 
about the prospects of a struggle and have thrust the 
responsibility for it upon their members. The miners, too, 
at their meeting last week, still hesitated to denounce the 
agreement of 1921 and to plunge into another national 
struggle. But even in these cases, and much more in others, 





there has been evident a rapidly growing body of Labour 
opinion which holds that the time has come to put a definite 
end to the period of concessions, and to make preparations 
for regaining what has been lost during the past two years. 
Wages, it is said, have been cut and cut until they can be 
cut no more. If more is to be yielded it will mean the loss 
of the eight hours day, which is rightly regarded as the 
greatest industrial achievement of recent years. At some 
point, it is argued, the Trade Union movement must put 
its foot down and declare that concession must go no 
further. There are many who believe that not only for 
the agricultural labourers and the miners, but for the 
workers and wage-earners generally, that point has now 
been reached. 

The change in attitude coincides, not fortuitously, with 
a turn in the tide of Trade Union membership. In 1920 
the number of Trade Unionists rose to at least eight and a- 
half millions: by the end of 1922 it had fallen to certainly 
not more than six millions. Of this decline a part was 
due to apathy, and much more to the exhaustion of benefit 
claims and the imposition of levies to replenish depleted 
Trade Union funds. The Trade Union contribution 
became a heavier burden at a time when the visible results 
of Trade Union action were least. But during the past few 
months the great majority of Trade Union organisers have 
been conscious of a change. First, the rate of decline 
slackened off, then old members began to come back and 
new members to enrol. There was a feeling, borne out by 
the statistics of trade and the slight but noticeable decline 
in unemployment, that the bottom of the slump had been 
reached and passed and that the upward movement was 
beginning. The workers began to feel that they might 
soon expect more positive results from Trade Union action : 
organisers increased their efforts, and an active campaign 
for the elimination of non-unionists began in many 
quarters. 

In this rapidity of response to changing conditions there 
is a marked difference from the course of previous “ trade 
cycles.”” Economists have often pointed out that one 
factor making for the rapid growth of enterprise in periods 
following a slump is the well-known tendency of wages to 
lag far behind the rise in prices, thus enabling large profits 
to be made out of the growing margin between cost of pro- 
duction and selling price. It looks to-day as if the Trade 
Unions, educated by the experience of recent years and 
far more conscious than of old of their original power, 
will react more promptly to changes in the economic 
situation, and will allow far less time to elapse before they 
attempt to readjust wages and conditions to a change in 
trade prosperity and in the level of prices. It remains 
to be seen what influence such an attitude will have on 
the course of enterprise while industry is passing from slump 
to prosperity. It will tend, presumably, in some degree 
to make the advance more gradual, but we doubt if 
those are right who profess to see in it a serious check to 
the revival itself. 

It would be premature to describe the slight improve- 
ment in trade and the slight hardening of prices which have 
already taken piace as constituting even the first stage of 
a real revival. But they may reasonably be regarded as 
the forerunners of revival, and it is in this light that the 
Trade Union leaders appear to be regarding them. The 
Trade Unions are not yet, save in quite exceptional cases, 
demanding better wages and conditions: they are only 
placing their backs to the wall and refusing to accept 
further reductions or worse conditions for the future. 
They fear that, if they accept reductions now, they will 
be committing themselves to a lower standard of life to 
continue during a time of advancing prices and improving 
profits. The dealer who sells forward at bottom price just 
when a rise is imminent has made a bad bargain: so has 
the worker who ties himself down by an agreement to 
accept lower wages on the eve of a trade recovery. 

We believe that, in the great majority of cases, attempts 
Cc 
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by employers to cut down wages or worsen conditions now 
and henceforward will be resisted, even to the length of 
prolonged and bitter strikes. If this is so, it is vital that 
employers in every industry should realise the position 
and take the changing attitude of the workers into account. 
The country does not want a fresh crop of strikes and lock- 
outs at the moment when trade appears to be at least 
mildly on the mend. Such an event would interpose the 
most powerful of obstacles in the way of stable trade 
recovery, whatever might be the immediate outcome of 
the disputes. The country may not want “ tranquillity,” 
as Mr. Bonar Law understands it ; but “tranquillity” of a 
sort it certainly does want. Noconceivable gain that could 
come from further reductions of working costs at the 
expense of wages could offset the disaster of a few big strikes 
or lock-outs during the coming months. Both for this 
reason and because, in the overwhelming majority of cases, 
wages have already been cut so low that no reasonable 
man can desire to cut them further, employers would be 
wise to recognise that the period of working-class conces- 
sions has ended and to give up the idea of further 
reductions. 

A definite acceptance of this policy would make the way 
plain for a settlement of some duration. The cost of living 
sliding scale has now been tested and found in many 
industries a satisfactory method of regular wage adjustment. 
During the slump, many bodies of employers have enforced 
additional reductions beyond those authorised by the sliding 
scale agreements, and they cannot expect immunity from 
attempts by the workers to win these losses back as trade 
improves. But, particular cases apart, sliding scale varia- 
tions on a wage basis adjusted to the present cost of living 
would probably provide a fair and satisfactory means of 
preventing widespread disputes during the next few years 
—years critical for the British trader and for our economic 
system generally. We need to stabilise; but we cannot 
stabilise anything—costs, prices, or anything else—unless 
we can find some way of dealing equitably with the wages 
question. 

We do not pretend, of course, that stabilisation of wages 
in correspondence with the price level, now and in future, 
affords a complete solution even of our immediate indus- 
trial difficulties. But for the great majority of our 
industries we believe the basis suggested will serve, and 
for the sake of industry as a whole it seems vital that the 
attempt to cut wages and conditions further should be 
abandoned, and effort directed instead to measures of 
stabilisation which will ensure the position for the future. 
Even if the attempts now being made to reduce wages in 
certain industries succeed, the inevitable result of their 
success will be future instability. The workers, left with a 
sense of injustice, will be waiting, as the miners are waiting 
to-day, for the first promising opportunity to get a bit of 
their own back; and, just as real revival seems to be 
setting firmly in, the advance will be again interrupted 
by demands for better conditions, strikes for higher wages, 
all the phenomena of acute industrial unrest. 

We hope, therefore, that wise counsels will yet prevail, 
and that the master builders will not force a national lock- 
out this week-end. It is notorious that they are divided 
in opinion and that many among them are strongly averse 
to the action proposed by the majority. It is said to be 
rather pressure from other big interests than the will of 
the master builders themselves that is responsible for the 
threatened lock-out. Whosoever the fault, a grievous 
mistake is being made. The most serious present check 
to industry is not high cost but lack of stability. Provide 
both the assurance that costs have reached bottom and 
some stability of wages for the future, and the road to 
development will be much clearer than it is to-day. Pro- 
voke disputes and unrest, and the improvements already 
manifest will quickly be obscured and perhaps a new and 
worse slump will follow that through which we have just 
been passing. Stability is the need of the time. 


POLANDAND CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 


BERLIN, April 2nd, 1928. 
T is not possible in the space of a fortnight to acquire 
I an exact knowledge of the conditions existing in 
two countries, but I have returned from a visit to 
Warsaw and Prague with a much clearer notion than I 
had before of the attitude of Poland and Czecho-Slovakia 
in the present European crisis. 

My companion and I had perhaps rather exceptional 
opportunities of forming an opinion on that matter. Both 
at Warsaw and at Prague we met and talked with authorised 
representatives of the various political parties and of 
the racial minorities. We had an interview with the 
Polish Prime Minister, General Sikorski, and interesting 
conversations with other prominent politicians (including 
Mr. Korfanty), permanent officials, and one or two repre- 
sentatives of finance and industry, among whom was a 
leading Warsaw banker. In Czecho-Slovakia we had the 
honour of lunching with President Masaryk at the beautiful 
official country residence of the President of the Republic 
at Lany, formerly the property of Prince von Fiirstenburg, 
and we had a long talk with M. Benes. We heard the 
views of the various Socialist parties and of the Germans, 
and in Prague, as in Warsaw, we got valuable unofficial 
information. I think that I have never talked so much 
in my life as during the last fortnight. 

On one important point it was possible to come to a 
very definite conclusion. Neither in Warsaw nor in Prague 
is the French invasion of the Ruhr approved. I can say 
with some confidence—the information did not reach me 
from any official Polish source—that France used pressure 
on Poland to intervene in the East in support of French 
action against Germany and that the Polish Government 
refused. The reply, I understand, was that France would 
have the moral support of Poland, but nothing else. This 
refusal is of great significance, since it is perhaps only 
the second time that a Polish Government has shown 
independence in regard to France. Moreover, it is an 
expression of a pacific development of Polish policy. The 
present Government seems to be the best that Poland 
has yet had, so far at any rate as foreign policy is concerned. 
Although the Prime Minister is a soldier and has served 
with distinction both in the Austrian and in the Polish 
army, he is against military adventures and fully realises 
the necessity of peace. Indeed, our impression was that 
there was no longer, for the moment, any war party in 
Poland. The financial and economic conditions of the 
country are such that another war would mean complete 
ruin. Poland needs at least twenty years of peace to 
organise herself as a nation. At present administrative 
and financial organisation have hardly begun. The internal 
difficulties are immense and the conditions are almost 
chaotic, a good deal worse even than I had expected to 
find them. Another war would be national suicide, and 
that fact seems to be now generally recognised. Competent 
non-Polish observers with a good knowledge of the country 
agree that the Polish people would not tolerate war. 

For these reasons the recent rumours of a forthcoming 
attack by Poland on Russia may safely be dismissed as 
groundless. We could find nothing to give them the 
smallest foundation. No motive for a Polish attack on 
Russia is apparent. The policy of overthrowing the 
Bolshevik Government by force has been finally abandoned 
in Warsaw, where the general opinion now is that the great 
Powers would be wise if they recognised that Government. 
The Poles have always been more anti-Russian than anti- 
Bolshevik, and the belief of responsible men in Warsaw is 
that there is no possible alternative to the Bolshevik régime 
that would not be worse from the Polish point of view. 
It was amusing to hear in Warsaw quite sincere regrets at 
the illness of Lenin, who is regarded as a moderating 
influence. The Poles accuse the Bolsheviks of pursuing 
an imperialist foreign policy, but they know well enough 
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that no régime in Russia would be less likely to threaten 
the independence of Poland than the Bolshevik régime. 
After all, the Poles owe their independence solely to the 
Russian revolution and they know it, although they do 
not often admit it. The real object of the first Polish 
attack on Russia was territorial aggrandisement, and it 
was only under French and British pressure that the 
Poles continued the war in support of the Denikin and 
Koltchak enterprises. Marshal Pilsudski and Mr. Pade- 
rewski wished to make peace with Russia in the autumn 
of 1919, when the Russian Government offered them 
extravagantly favourable territorial concessions, but were 
reluctantly forced by Mr. Lloyd George and M. Clemenceau 
to continue the war. Poland eventually made peace with 
Russia in spite of French opposition. The Poles have now 
been given all the territory that they demanded, and not even 
the wildest Polish Nationalist dreams of further territorial 
extension in the near future, although there are still some 
dreaming of the ultimate annexation to Poland of Western 
and Eastern Prussia, and perhaps Lithuania. On the 
other hand, there are a few men in Warsaw with a sense of 
realities, and they suspect that Poland has already bitten 
off more than she can chew and are very uneasy about the 
future of their country. 

Probably the origin of the rumours mentioned is the 
recent French loan to Poland, which, as General Sikorski 
frankly told us, is entirely devoted to the equipment of 
the Polish army. But that loan is no new factor in the 
situation, since it was promised by the French Government 
in February, 1921. So at least General Sikorski told us. 
According to General Sikorski, the French Government, 
in consequence of its own financial difficulties, has not 
been at all eager to fulfil its engagement and has done so 
at last only under pressure. General Sikorski also told us 
that the loan was in the form of credits and that Poland 
would not receive a penny in cash, The smaller part of 
the amount, he said, was for material already delivered 
and the rest for material ordered but not yet delivered. 
Since the Polish army has always been equipped by France 
and hardly any munitions are made in Poland, this loan 
does not seem to have any sinister significance. That 
Poland is spending far too much on the army is of course 
clear. The military expenditure is rather more than 
forty per cent. of the whole Budget. General Sikorski 
denied that the Franco-Polish military convention obliged 
the Polish army to be kept up to a certain strength, but 
I find it difficult to believe that the denial was more than 
diplomatic. He said that a strong army was necessary 
for the defence of the country. That Poland is in a danger- 
ous situation is true enough, but that is the fault of the 
Poles, who have allowed themselves to be led by their 
ambitions into territorial acquisitions that make permanent 
friendship between them and most of their neighbours 
impossible. 

In Prague I asked one of the leading Czech politicians— 
neither President Masaryk nor M. Benes—what was the 
opinion in Czecho-Slovakia about the invasion of the 
Ruhr. “Do you mean officially or unofficially?” he 
replied. I said that I meant both, and his answer was : 
“ Officially we are neutral; unofficially we are strongly 
opposed to it.”” What he said was confirmed by everything 
that we saw and heard. The Czechs are very far from 
being Pro-German, but they are people with a sense of 
realities and a considerable fund of good sense, in spite 
of their present Nationalist extravagances (which are 
nothing to those of the Poles) and, although they would 
not admit it, they have benefited by centuries of German 
culture. They are seriously alarmed at the probable 
effects on German economic life of French policy. Czecho- 
Slovakia does a large trade with Germany where Czecho- 
Slovak industry must always look for its chief market. 
The disappearance of the Austrian and Hungarian markets 
has greatly injured the industry of the country and, if 
Germany is ruined, Czecho-Slovakia will share in the ruin. 





There is already a large amount of unemployment. I 
asked President Masaryk whether it was to the interest 
of Czecho-Slovakia that Germany should be ruined and 
he replied, as I had expected, with a very emphatic negative. 
** It is to our interest,” he said, “ to have a rich neighbour.” 
That represents the general opinion of the Czechs. 

It is, therefore, certain that Czecho-Slovakia will do 
nothing against Germany. Certain circumstances have 
pointed to an intention on the part of the French to advance 
into Bavaria, and military experts, I am told, consider 
that they could hardly do that without the active support 
of Czecho-Slovakia. When I left Berlin, the question 
whether such support would be forthcoming was being 
discussed. I am convinced that it will not be forthcoming. 
We were told quite plainly and officially that the attitude 
of Czecho-Slovakia towards the invasion of the Ruhr was 
the same as that of the British Government. M. Benes 
said that Czecho-Slovak relations with Germany were 
good and would remain so. It is, of course, impossible 
for the Czecho-Slovak Government to take the initiative 
in an attempt at mediation, in view of the attitude of 
France, but I am sure that any such initiative on the part 
of the British Government would be welcomed and warmly 
seconded at Prague, where a restoration of normal conditions 
in Europe is earnestly desired. 

In general Czecho-Slovak policy is pacific. The Czechs 
are afraid of Hungary and will not reduce their military 
forces until the Hungarian menace is removed. That 
menace is not imaginary. With a Government like that 
now in power in Hungary anything is possible, for Hungary 
being militarist and reactionary, has been allowed by the 
Allies to evade disarmament. I do not believe that the 
Czech fear of Hungary veils any aggressive designs. The 
Czechs can hardly have territorial ambitions, for any 
extension of territory would swamp them in their own 
country. The internal difficulties caused by the mixed 
population and by the large proportion of German in- 
habitants are already so great that no Czech could wish 
to add to them. Czechs are not Poles, nor are they in the 
least like Poles, although they are fond of talking of the 
Slav mentality, as if it really existed. I hardly dare to 
say it, but it seems to me that there is much more affinity 
between the Czechs and the Germans than between the 
former and any other Slav people. That being so, it may 
safely be assumed that, since the Czechs have no possible 
interest in making war on anybody but on the contrary 
every interest in maintaining peace, they will maintain it 
unless and until they are attacked by any other Power. 
Both President Masaryk and M. Benes said that Czecho- 
Slovakia would welcome and gladly join in any scheme for 
general disarmament, and there is no reason to doubt it. 
But they insisted, quite reasonably, that disarmament 
must be general and M. Benes said, also with reason, 
that it depended on the great Powers, who alone could 
make it possible. Meanwhile the army is a heavy tax 
on the resources of the country. There are now 140,000 
men with the colours. That is rather more than one per 
cent. of the population—a very high proportion. It is, 
however, evident that small Continental countries need a 
proportionately larger army than larger countries. That is 
what makes the situation of them all so difficult. How 
much better for all the new countries it would have been 
if the peace treaties had forbidden them to have any armies 
at all! Ropert Det. 


CIGARETTE PICTURES 


O collect "bus tickets or tram tickets is of all the 
pleasures of the town child probably the most 
permanent. Tops have their season, and so have 
marbles, but ’bus tickets are a solace that lasts all the 
year round, like eating and drinking or auction bridge. 
No one knows when the collecting of "bus tickets first 
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began, but, if we cannot put the date quite so far back as 
the time of Hengist and Horsa, we may reasonably assume 
that the custom is a very old one, and that it comes down 
to us from an age that was still steeped in the mists of folk- 
lore. The child who collects ’bus tickets offers even to-day 
an entirely mythical explanation of his curious business. 
He believes that, if he succeeds in getting together a million 
of these tickets, there is somewhere or other a nameless 
and benevolent figure—master of the universe of the 
streets—who will reward him with a hundred pounds, 
No one has ever known a boy who was paid a hundred 
pounds for a million ’bus tickets; no one has ever known 
a boy who had the strength of character or the steady 
unintelligence to collect a million ‘bus tickets; no one 
can tell us the address of that benevolent, if somewhat 
ironical, power, who has never yet written that cheque 
for a hundred pounds. The myth, nevertheless, persists, 
turning the children of the towns into useful little scaven- 
gers, where otherwise they might have been mere brewers 
of mischiefs, an expense to their parents and a trouble 
to the State. Thus does Nature deceive her progeny into 
good works. Even as a dead mouse or a dead sparrow is 
removed from the landscape by a horde of assiduous 
burying-beetles, so is the daily refuse of decayed "bus 
tickets removed from the surface of the streets by swarms 
of incredibly active children for whom they are a prey. 
It is one of the most serious arguments against birth- 
control that, without a good supply of children, it will be 
impossible to prevent the streets from becoming littered 
inches—nay, feet—nay, yards—deep with discarded "bus 
tickets. Of such delicacy, as Professor Thomson has often 
pointed out, is the texture of the web of life; and babies 
are but one link in a long chain of which the end is a blue 
*bus ticket with a hole in it lying in the dust of the gutter 
at the foot of Highgate Hill. 

The collecting habit, when once formed, however, was 
bound to be extended in the course of time in all sorts 
of other directions that served no similarly useful purpose. 
At the present moment it seems to me, the custom of 
collecting cigarette pictures has reached a point that 
threatens the very existence of the older and more reputable 
habit. It has grown to such a point, indeed, that I myself 
am compelled day by day to purchase and smoke far 
more cigarettes than are good for me in order to appease 
the insatiable appetites of two small children who have a 
fancy for the pictures of motor-cars. Let me warn any 
man who has a niece or nieces in these times not to allow 
them to know that he smokes. I cannot speak for nephews ; 
the only nephews I possess are separated from me, I thank 
God, by long leagues of salt water. It is said that nephews 
are even worse than nieces, but nieces are bad enough. 
For one thing, they compel me to smoke a brand of cigar- 
ettes that I do not wish to smoke. I am rather a faddist 
about cigarettes, and, having a peculiarly sensitive throat, 
I like to humour it with cigarettes of an expensive kind, 
in which the paper has been chosen with as costly care as 
the tobacco itself. Besides, I am getting on in life, and 
I have read that the paper used in the manufacture of 
cheap cigarettes gives off a poison—called, I think, carbon 
monoxide—that leads to fatty degeneration of the heart. 
After prolonged search, I had at last discovered a few 
months ago the shop in Piccadilly where I could buy the 
cigarette that suited my throat perfectly, and that left 
me at the end of the day without any suspicion that there 
was anything the matter with my heart except that it was 
considerably enlarged, and was taking part in some kind 
of race. Unfortunately, the maker of this excellent 
cigarette, being old-fashioned, did not realise that a box 
or packet of cigarettes without a picture is, as people 
say, like Hamlet without the Prince. As a result of this, 
there sprang up a coldness between my nieces and myself, 
and at the end of a few weeks it became clear that I must 
choose between the cigarettes I liked best and the nieces 
I liked still better. The will of man being weak, the 


victory fell to my nieces, and it is now more than two 
months since I have dared to buy a packet of cigarettes 
that did not contain the picture of a motor-car. I have 
often intended to write to the manufacturers of my nieces’ 
favourite cigarette, and ask them if they can give 
me some assurance that the paper they use does not contain 
the poison that was mentioned at the inquest on the 
cigarette-smoker last year. If it does, I fear I am undone, 
as I have to keep going like a furnace all day in order to 
be able to buy yet another packet of cigarettes to see 
whether it contains the picture of a motor-car that is not 
already in my nieces’ collection. 

There is, as you probably know, a series of twenty-five 
of these pictures, and great is the joy of the child who 
possesses them all. I have, I cannot help thinking, been 
extremely unfortunate in the packets I purchased, for 
instead of getting a different picture in every other packet, 
I seem to get the same few pictures over and over again. 
I am afraid the younger of my nieces, who has all the out- 
spokenness of eleven years old, is beginning to despise 
me. Nowadays, when I open a new packet, I take out 
the picture and hand it to her in trepidation. ‘“ Oh, 
bother. Another Rolls-Royce!” she says, throwing it 
contemptuously on the top of the rest of her collection. 
I am so chop-fallen on these occasions that I sometimes 
suggest that we should go out for a walk, and we dive 
together into tobacconist’s after tobacconist’s, and buy 
one packet of cigarettes after another in the hope of getting 
something richer and rarer than a Rolls-Royce. Alas! 
too often, when the picture is produced, it is but a signal 
for the child to groan out: “A Ford! A Ford!” ina 
voice of horror and despair, and in horror and despair I 
straightway plunge into another shop to emerge, if luck is 
with me, with a Morris-Cowley or a Calcott, or even, as on 
one, glorious occasion, with a Hispano-Suiza—a car of 
which, to be quite frank, I had never heard before. 

By these methods, my nieces and I have got together a 
collection that is slowly but surely nearing completion. 
We are still a few pictures short of the noble twenty-five, 
but if only I can keep on smoking hard enough and long 
enough, my nieces are confident we shall have them in 
the end. In the meantime, they amuse themselves by 
playing all sorts of games with the pictures they already 
possess. They tell me that all the motor-cars are children 
at school, and that they themselves are the mistresses. 
If I demur to the notion that motor-cars can be children, 
they explain: ‘‘ Oh, they’re motor-car children,” in a tone 
that makes this seem altogether reasonable. 

One of the simplest of these games in which the motor- 
cars take part is known as Turning Up. A handful of 
cigarette pictures, all face downwards, is raised above the 
head and allowed to flutter, like a company of starlings, 
to the ground. Every picture that falls with its face 
upwards gets a mark, and the game is won by the first 
picture to score twelve marks in a series of throwings. I 
asked my nieces if the motor-car child that won the game- 
was given a prize. “Oh, yes,” said one of them, “ we 
give it a college.” As it was clear that I did not under- 
stand, she explained that pictures of the arms of the colleges 
of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge were given 
away with another brand of cigarettes and that these made 
ideal prizes for the young motor-cars. ‘“ They look just 
like medals,” she declared; “ they’re lovely.” The next 
game I saw them playing was called Going Furthest. Each 
motor-car in turn was thrown as far as possible across the 
room, and the winner was, of course, the one that lay 
farthest away on the floor. Some of the cards lay on their 
faces, some on their backs. ‘“‘ You see those numbers on 
their backs,” said my elder niece ”—for every picture in 
the series of twenty-five has its number— ; “ those are the 
children’s ages.”” She pointed to a Calcott that had fallen 
near my feet. ‘* Look,” she said, “ Calcott is twenty-one.” 
“But children,” I protested, “can’t be twenty-one.” 
‘*t I know they can’t,” she said, laughing, “ but they are.’ 
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And, in a world that has accepted the theory of relativity, 
I saw no reason for disbelieving her. ‘‘ There’s dear little 
Rolls-Royce,” she observed, pointing to another card ; 
“he’s twelve.” “* You’re a snob,” I told her; “ you like 
him because he’s expensive.” ‘‘I don’t,” she declared; 
“ T like him because he has such nice yellow wheels.” She 
would not admit that she ever cheated in the game in 
order to make her favourite motor-car win, but she went 
so far as to agree that her sister always put a little extra 
energy into her throw when sending a Vauxhall or an 
Armstrong-Siddeley across the room. I was rather puzzled 
by the fact that of some of the cars there were five or six 
pictures, and I asked if each of these pictures was a separate 
child or if they all counted as one child. ‘“ They’re all 
different, of course.” I was told. ‘“* But how can you tell 
one from another ? ” “‘ Oh! we mark them with strokes, and 
give them names. We call the first Lanchester ‘ Lan- 
chester,’ the second one ‘ Lank,’ the third ‘ Chester,’ the 
fourth ‘New Lanchester’ and the fifth ‘New Lank.’ ” 
And during the next five minutes I must have been in- 
structed in the name of every single child of the scores of 
children that were lying about the floor. 


On other occasions I have seen more elaborate games 
than these played by the motor-cars. One of them is 
Golf; another is called Dropping on Object. Golf is a 
little difficult to explain. The motor-car child taking part 
in it is given a match, representing a golf-club, and a coloured 
bead representing a ball. On the floor, at a distance from 
each other, are a piece of india-rubber, a marble, a match- 
box, a paper-weight, a reel of cotton and other things, 
which represent the holes. The game is played by a 
niece who takes a motor-car holding one of the matches, and 
strikes the bead so as to make it hit the piece of india- 
rubber and the other objects in succession. Every motor- 
car is allowed three shots at each object. If it fails to make 
the bead hit it in three, it has to go back and begin from the 
beginning again. This game takes an entire wet afternoon 
to play. Dropping on Object is somewhat simpler. The 
same objects—the india-rubber, the reel of cotton, etc.— 
are placed in a ring, and a niece, standing up, drops a motor- 
car from a height with the intention of hitting each of these 
objects in turn. A motor-car is allowed three shots at 
each object. If it does not hit an object in three shots it 
is disqualified. 

Though I have never played any of these games myself, 
I am attracted to them in a way in which I never feel at- 
tracted to the terrible game of recognising motor-cars, 
which is played by my nieces whenever I go for a walk 
with them in the streets or along a country road. Being 
of an informative cast of mind, I always try to interest my 
younger relatives in the birds and flowers and other natural 
phenomena to be seen by the way. But if, going along the 
edge of a wood, I say to one of my nieces nowadays, “ Did 
you see that Lesser Spotted Woodpecker ? ” she is sure to 
reply, “‘ No, but look at this beautiful Armstrong-Siddeley 
coming down the hill.” And if I say, excitedly, “ Hulloa, 
the first cowslip!” she hears wheels approaching and 
exclaims, “‘Oh! what a darling little A.C.!” Heaven 
knows, I was not even aware, a few months ago, that half 
of these makes of motor-car existed, and they seem to me 
a poor enough substitute for the breeds of hens, cows and 
horses of my own childhood. O that men had never 
learned to smeke so that children might have remained 
ignorant of tt names of such monsters! The only conso- 
lation that 7 .ind when I reflect on the matter is a purely 
philosophic one. It is that children make their favourite 
games from the most ordinary things, and that even the 
poorest child in its play has the materials at hand for 
building its Paradise. The poor child may be stinted in 
food, in education, in fresh air and most of the comforts 
and opportunities of life. But, as they play at their make- 
believe games, the children of the rich and of the poor are 
equals. I doubt if any game played with costly toys 
gives half the delight of the games that can be played with 





pictures collected from packets of cheap cigarettes. . . . 
I am afraid, however, that, as a result of an attack of 
smoker’s throat, I am growing sentimental. Y. Y. 


Correspondence 
THE RETURN OF PREMPEH 


To the Editor of Tue New Sratresman. 


Srr,—I have just read a letter from Mr. John Harris, on the 
subject of the return to Ashanti of King Prempeh, published 
in your issue of January 27th. Mr. Harris writes: ‘“ From 
the terms of Sir F. Guggisberg’s announcement, and from 
other information available, it seems that it is proposed that 
the return of King Prempeh should synchronise with the ter- 
mination of the present Governor’s period of service “y 

Your correspondent would appear to have heard an incorrect 
paraphrase of a statement made by His Excellency in the 
Legislative Council on September 22nd, 1922. In reply to a 
motion urging the immediate repatriation of Prempeh, His Ex- 
cellency laid emphasis on the sympathetic attitude of the Govern- 
ment to the Exile and said, ** Now I do not say that Prempeh’s 
return would cause any disturbance or any very serious effects 
in Ashanti. Undoubtedly, however, the majority, or I would 
say rather the whole, of the Ashanti Chiefs are not quite sure 
that they want Prempeh back. I do not think they would 
object to it if the Government brought him back, but there 
is a little difference between the two cases. As a matter of 
fact, the question resolves itself into the date on which Prempeh 
should be permitted to return, that is what it has come to now. 
The Government adopts the principle that he should return, 
the question of the date has to be settled.” 

And again: “ I would not like to give a date, but I personally 
believe that some time before the tenure of my own appointment 
—if it runs its normal course—is completed, King Prempeh 
will be back in Africa.””-—I am, Sir, yours, etc., 

Government House, Accra. VINCENT BASEVI. 

March 6th. Private Secretary. 





INCOMES FOR CHILDREN 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTEesMAN. 


Srr,—No one, who has had to face the hopeless difficulty of 
adjusting men’s and women’s salaries in a profession where 
both men and women are needed, will willingly neglect any 
proposal which offers an escape from the flagrant injustice of our 
present methods. It is so obvious that equal work should be 
equally paid—and in the teaching profession, with which I am 
concerned, women’s work is quite equal; and yet again so 
obvious that we expect, and rightly expect, our sons to be able 
to support their wives, and do not expect our daughters to 
support their husbands—that the administrator, faced with 
bachelors who draw pay calculated to support a family, and 
with mothers and aunts supporting families on pay calculated 
to support a spinster, leaps to welcome any such scheme as 
Miss Eleanor Rathbone’s, in spite of all its obvious difficulties. 

Meanwhile it seems worth considering whether the same goal 
might not be reached by another route. If instead of endowing 
the family we taxed the bachelor of either sex, might we not 
secure Miss Rathbone’s object and also effect a vast reform in 
the incidence of taxation? In fact the financial reform is so 
important that there is great danger of its being obscured by 
its merely incidental advantages. 

There is no rate of pay, no position in life, where the married 
man is not worse off, in a plain financial sense, than the bachelor 
with half his income. Whether the wage is £2 a week or £20, 
£500 a year or £5,000, the married man with a wife and four 
children is actually worse off, can afford fewer luxuries, than the 
bachelor with half his income. If that is so, and I don’t think 
it can be denied, then surely a tax of 50 per cent. on the bachelor’s 
net income, reduced e.g., by 20 for a wife, and a further 5 or 7} per 
cent. for each dependent child, would be strictly equitable ; and 
being equitable it would enable the nation to carry the same or 
a greater load of taxation with less effort. If we could combine 
this with a properly graduated income-tax, applied to every 
worker whose card is stamped, we should approach the old 
ideal, dear to every educationist who sees in the tax- or rate- 
collector a valued ally, of a list of tax-payers that was also a list 
of voters. Representation and taxation would at last have 
really met together. 
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I realise that bachelors will look askance at the suggestion ; 
I realise that it has been and will be called a mere premium on 
matrimony. If it were so, the objection would be slight. But 
it is not so. The married man will still be financially worse off ; 
but the penalty will be mitigated. At present the ordinary 
bachelor between eighteen and twenty-five learns to spend and 
need an income which is effectually halved when he marries 
and has children. Surely that is a bad preparation for family 
life. Of course he should put by half his income. But does he ? 

These and similar arguments could be easily expanded and 
multiplied. Rather I wish to emphasise the fundamental 
equity of sucha tax—how far it would go to equalise the burden 
and lessen the weight of taxation.—Yours, etc., 

G. L. Bruce. 


Loughton. March 31st. 


Miscellany 


THE FATE OF THE ROYAL 
PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY 


AM informed that the Royal Philharmonic Society 
—Instituted 18138, Incorporated 1922, Patrons: 
Their Majesties the King and Queen—is on its 
last legs. The sixth and final concert of the 
1922-28 season was given on March 22nd, 1923. The 
season has been a disastrous failure. It is rumoured 
that the financial loss was over a thousand pounds, 
but the loss of prestige cannot be calculated in pounds 
sterling. In fact, the Royal Philharmonic Society is 
to-day without money or glory. It may be said to 
possess nothing but the bust of Beethoven (executed 
by Professor Schaller of Vienna and “ certified by six 
personal friends of the Master as being a remarkable 
and speaking likeness’’), copies of which it sells at 
£2 12s. 6d. each. The Society has almost literally 
lived on Beethoven for the last hundred years, lived 
on the prestige of having in 1822 offered the composer 
£50 for a symphony which turned out to be the Ninth 
Symphony, autographed by Beethoven as “ Grand 
Symphony, written for the Philharmonic Society in 
London,” and first performed outside Vienna by Sir 
George Smart on March 2lIst, 1825. It was thus 
obviously in its origin an enterprising, energetic musical 
institution, and it has had moments of genuine activity 
since, moments when it has been galvanised into new 
life by the vitality and good taste of some musical 
enthusiast, as, for example, its brief spasmodic flutter 
under the influence of Sir Thomas Beecham. It has 
also had periods when without enterprise or originality 
it has maintained a tradition of performing the musical 
classics regularly and well, when it has also set a high 
standard of performance, when the soloists have been 
the best obtainable and neither the most notorious 
nor the most popular. But to-day it has reached a 
nadir from whence there is no further decline possible ; 
its existence has almost ceased to be perceptible, and 
one step more will bring about complete extinction. 
Let us put down the names of the gentlemen who are 
responsible for its present condition. They are seven 
—ominous number! They constitute the honorary 
committee of management. Their alphabetical order 
is as follows: Sir Hugh P. Allen, Mr. Victor G. Booth, 
Mr. Waddington Cooke, Mr. Joseph Ivimey, Mr. T. B. 
Knott, Mr. Charles MacPherson, Mr. John Pointer. 
Perhaps I ought to add to them the honorary treasurer, 
Mr. Norman O'Neill, and the honorary secretary, Mr. 
J. Mewburn Levien. Well, there they are in the 
dock and a pretty mess of things they have made! 
Of them all, only one is known to me even by sight, 
and that is Sir Hugh Allen, whom one wonders to find 
in such a situation. 
It will be well to make up their indictment more 
precisely. The business side first! The usual Philhar- 


monic season begins in October or November and ends 
in March or April. It generally consists of six concerts 
held at the Queen’s Hall on a Thursday evening and 
the programmes and dates are all settled months 
before. The only other regular symphony concerts in 
London (excepting Sir Henry Wood's concerts, which 
are always held on Saturday afternoons) are those of 
the London Symphony Orchestra on Monday nights, 
which are similarly arranged formonthsahead. Yet will 
it be believed when I say that the business incapacity 
of the Philharmonic committee of management is so 
great that it always arranges to have its Thursday 
concert in the same week as the L. S. Orchestra's 
Monday concert! For a fortnight or more there will 
be no symphony concert in London, and then there 
will be two within four days! This might, of course, 
be intentional; it might be part of some artistic plan. 
For example, the purpose might be to give us, under 
another conductor, a work played at the L. S. O. 
concert on the preceding Monday. But you have had 
very little experience of the Royal Philharmonic 
Society if you believe its committee of management 
to be capable of that! Such ingenious manceuvring 
is unworthy of those gentlemen. They would not, 
could not think of such a plan. Theirs is not to reason 
why, theirs is but to do and die—unfortunately they 
do not die; it is only the Royal Philharmonic Society 
that will die. 

Having “planned” that their season’s concerts 
shall follow week by week within a few days those of 
the L. S. O., so that even with a good programme the 
Queen’s Hall shall be as empty as possible, the next 
step the Philharmonic committee takes is to make 
the programmes as bad as is conceivable. I want to 
be fair to these gentlemen, and so I will admit that 
their powers of conception are great. They discover, 
by their own innate strength of imagination, all sorts of 
compositions of which you and I could have no idea. 
For example, they began the first concert of this season 
with Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s overture, ‘‘ Youth, 
Sport, Loyalty.” That was a brilliant notion we 
should never have thought of! I do not wish to seem 
to belittle Sir Alexander Mackenzie, who is an excellent 
musician, but he is neither a great nor an interesting 
composer, and the Royal Philharmonic Society should 
not exist to produce the works of academic officials. 
Then they discover a “‘ Scena” for voice and orchestra 
by Mr. Arthur Hinton entitled “Semele.” If you 
did not know, as I know, that considerations of that 
sort have no weight with the gentlemen of the Phil- 
harmonic committee you might think, after hearing 
Mr. Hinton’s “ Scena,” that the only possible reason 
for its performance was payment by Mr. Hinton. 
But you would, of course, be thinking that the com- 
mittee is capable of discriminating between good and 
bad music. Fatuous belief! What the musical judg- 
ment of the individual members of the committee is 
I do not know, but in their corporate being I am certain 
that they performed Mr. Hinton’s “‘ Semele ” thinking 
that it was good music and not because Mr. Hinton 
paid them to do so. But you might believe that it 
was a natural and proper desire to encourage British 
music that misled them into misjudgment of the 
merits of English works, and that when it came to the 
performance of works by foreign composers their real 
musical perception would show itself. Not at all! 
At the last concert of the present season, the only 
modern foreign work played was ‘“ Habajiera,” by a 
French composer named Louis Aubert. Nothing but 
sheer incompetence will explain the performance of 
this work, which has neither novelty, individuality nor 
promise, and is not distinguished in any way by its 
technique or by the reputation of its composer. Another 
example of bad judgment is the choice of the only 
foreign pianoforte concerto to be played during the 
season, namely, Rachmaninov’s Concerto in C minor, 
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which is not only a dreary, muddy work of the Teutonic- 
Russian school, but is a concerto that has been played 
in London during the last five years more frequently 
erhaps than any other. Finally, let us examine the 
hilharmonic record this season in the classics. What 
do we find? One Beethoven Symphony. As there 
is only one it will, of course, be one of the lesser heard 
symphonies, the second, fourth, sixth or eighth. It is 
the third, the “Eroica.” O’ platitudinous Philharmonic! 
One symphony by Brahms, the C minor. The only 
other symphony is by Dvérak, and, of course, the most 
hackneyed! Mozart is represented by the “ Seraglio” 
overture. That was a stroke of original genius just 
when it was not wanted, for as we never hear any of 
Mozart’s finest works, his pianoforte concertos, and few 
of his symphonies, it was just like the Philharmonic 
Society to choose one of the obscurest of his overtures. 
What is to be done with such a society? I suggest 
that the musicians of London go and hang, draw and 
quarter the present committee. W. J. TuRNeER. 


Drama 
MAGDA 


T happens occasionally that a young man of ample 
fortune, growing tired of living upon it, takes to a 
hard profession, and slaves at it as though all that 

is already his depended on it. Miss Gladys Cooper was 
born with the kind of beauty which secures for its possessor 
an instant rise to the sunny surface of her profession. 
She was lovely; her beauty drew; upon that natural 
capital she flourished. She always acted her parts prettily 
and properly, but lately, though her natural capital is 
unimpaired, she has taken to working hard. She is making 
herself into an actress of far wider scope and accomplishment. 
As Magda (the Playhouse Theatre) she has had Duse, 
Sarah Bernhardt and Mrs. Patrick Campbell as her pre- 
decessors. She is too young to have profited from seeing 
Duse and Sarah act Magda in London in 1895, but it is 
quite clear she has learnt much from Mrs. Campbell. On 
not a few occasions she even mimicked her voice, her 
gestures, and her Magda’s slow, wondering, insulting gaze 
and perfunctory tenderness, which suited the part so 
perfectly. Mrs. Campbell’s Magda was Sudermann’s Magda. 
I never saw Duse act Magda, but it is hard to believe that 
she did not import into the part a delicacy of character 
foreign to it. Although I can imagine that Duse’s entrance 
in the first act was far more touching and beautiful than 
either Sarah’s or Mrs. Campbell’s, the pathos of that 
entrance (one of the most moving entrances in modern 
drama) springs rather from the joy of her young sister and 
the expectancy of the others, than from the character of 
Magda herself. Magda in the doorway of her harsh, 
stuffy, modest home should be a vision which takes the 
breath; but after her first wild impulse of tenderness, 
when she seizes the worn hands of her little sister and 
kisses them again and again, Magda exhibits traits of the 
spoilt prima donna; the coarser radiance of success, an 
abrupt, domineering condescension, over-confident bad 
manners, which, rash as it is at a venture to set limits to 
the art of genius, I can hardly imagine Duse not having 
etherealised away in the beauty of her own personality. 
The proper title of the play is not Magda but Home, 
and its main theme, now an old-fashioned one, the struggle 
between the authority of a biblical father and a rebellious 
daughter, who in the past has defied him by running away, 
and now urged by a sudden waft of homesickness, returns 
in triumph. She has had a bitter, hard struggle. She has 
known hunger; she has borne a son in loneliness and 
poverty to a man whom she presently meets again as a 
pillar of respectability under her father’s roof. Magda is 
the type of the revolting woman of the eighties and 
*nineties, a victorious example of “self-realisation”’; she is 





one of the young released from the prison of “ Home” 
by Ibsen trumpets. But the walls of Jericho are now so 
flat that a modern audience has to make an effort of 
imagination, not unlike that demanded by a Greek play, 
in order to measure the strength of the bonds she has 
burst, or to believe in the passionate conviction with which 
her palsied old father still continues to assert his right 
to control her conscience and manner of life. Magda’s 
tirades, which once sent through us a thrill of fearful joy, 
now only prompt a mood of easy assent. We murmur, 
“*No doubt, no doubt,” when she declares that she must 
be herself and keep her child; and her concession in the 
matter of marriage with her odious ex-lover astonishes 
us a great deal more than her subversive ethics. It also 
appears incredible that Magda’s eminence as a singer of 
European fame should have flashed after years of absence 
as an overwhelming surprise upon her family. Magda’s 
independent career in this generation would have been 
punctuated (perhaps after a first interval of rather ominous 
silence) by notes like this: 

Dear Daddy,—You must have been simply wild when I went 
off suddenly like that, but I simply couldn’t stand it any longer. 
You know, you silly old thing, you were awfully unreasonable. 
Tom turned out an utter rotter. I’m glad I have seen the last of 
him. I have had a pretty rough time, you were right about that, but 
I’ve got a part, a wretched little pip-squeak part, still something, 
in Madam Butterfly. 1am singing at Cardiff on the 23rd. I don’t 
suppose you will, but I should be awfully pleased if Lottie and 
mamma and you came to hear me. We would open the fatted 
potted meat for the prodigal old dad’s return to the bosom of his 
affectionate daughter!!! Give Marie a thousand hugs from Magda. 
Tell her from me not to get married too quick. Sow your tame 
oats when you're old, that’s my advice. I’m going to be another 
Galli Curci. I dare say you’ve never heard of her. She gets such 
tremendous sums only South Americans can afford her. Cheerio. 
—Macpa. 

Even had she failed, the modern Magda would have merely 
become a theme for sad, vague head-shakes. You cannot, 
however, make a play out of a modern Magda. She does 
not lend herself—and it is one of my objections to her—to 
tense situations: no morals, no plays—hardly even funny 
ones, I fear. 

Though the ethical framework of Magda is old-fashioned, 
yet, as in all fine, solid pieces of dramatic work, the emotions 
depicted, once the imagination has accepted the situation, 
remain untouched by the destructive Zeit-geist. The first 
act of the play strikes one as extraordinarily good, and 
there are memorable moments throughout. But as the 
framework of the tragedy has become academic, we are 
thrown more and more on the contest between the two 
opposing characters, father and daughter, for our excite- 
ment; and in order that these antagonists should balance 
more approximately in our sympathies, it is most im- 
portant that Magda should not appear as a beautiful char- 
acter as well as a woman obviously in the right. For this 
reason, Miss Cooper could not have had a better model 
than Mrs. Campbell’s interpretation of the part, and to 
say that her influence permeates Miss Cooper’s performance 
is to praise it. No new reading could be as true, or, now, 
as dramatically effective. She might even at one moment 
further accentuate the resemblance. In the last act, when 
Magda is kneeling by her father’s chair, and he, possessed 
by an itch to find out how disreputable her life has really 
been, keeps questioning her, she tries to stop him by petting 
him. The old man shakes off her embrace in a fury, his 
paralysed arm working more violently than ever. “ You 
are treating me like a child,” he shouts. The poignancy 
of that cry (for a second our sympathy rushes to him) 
depends upon the perfunctory tenderness of a caress that 
does not dissimilate contempt. No actress can make such 
a gesture more humiliating than Mrs. Campbell can, and 
if Miss Cooper imagines herself Mrs. Campbell at that 
moment, it will drive the pathos deeper home. The part 
of Magda’s father is one in which it is impossible to fail 
and possible to act with great effect. Mr. Franklin Dyall, 
without over-acting, achieved that effect. His hobbling exit 
at the end of the first act was particularly good. It is a 
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part which requires careful support from the others who are 
on the stage at the same time. None can act a terrible 
yet helpless old man by himself; the awe he is observed 
to inspire is all-important. There was certainly one scene 
which fell below its possibilities. Nothing can be more 
disquieting than what is happening behind a door, and 
when Magda and her father are shut in his study after he 
has discovered her previous relations with Von Keller, the 
agitation of the anxious mother and sister was not vivid 
enough. I was in some doubt if the extremely parsonical 
voice and demeanour of the pastor, once the mild aspirant 
to Magda’s hand, added to or detracted from the effective- 
ness of Mr. William Stack’s performance. It checked our 
sympathy for him as a man, but that again had the effect, 
at any rate in the first interview with Magda (the second 
is quite unconvincing), of drawing our attention to the fact 
that it was the strength of his case which prevailed with her 
and his dismal, self-contained formalism added a pathos 
to his confession—when Magda says she wishes she was 
like him—that since seeing her again he had been tortured 


by the regret that he had not always lived from his own 
impulses. DesMoND MacCarrtuy. 


THE SILVER BRIDE 


HE Silver Bride, the Silver Bride, 
I saw her standing at my side, 
The moon fled pallid and dismayed, 

The star-host scattered disarrayed, 
The wind stood hesitant and dumb, 
And dared not go and dared not come, 
No creak of wood, no scuttling mouse, 
Made friendly clamour in the house, 
All still, all tranced, all deathly was, 
And through that form as through a glass, 
Familiar shapes shone strange and clear. 
My heart grew cold with coiling fear, 
** Why do you seek me, Silver Bride?” 
I moaned, and calmly she replied : 
I am your thought made manifest, 
Possessing me you are possessed. 
For you are he whose stinging scorn 
Struck every man of woman born, 
Broke every link ’twixt heaven and earth, 
—These things you said were nothing worth, 
Who bent your spirit to adore 
Your brain and all its garnered store. 
I am that brain made manifest. 
Possessing me you are possessed. 


‘Link hands, link hands, stoop down and press 
My loving lips in long caress. 

What! You grow cold, you tremble so, 

You would go free? You shall not go.” 

**O, God,” I shrieked in terror drowned, 

** Unchain this house in slumber bound, 

One little, common, kindly sound 

Grant me to hear for Jesu’s grace, 

Let me but see one human face 

Peer through the window.” “ Silence,”’ cried 
With splintering mirth the Silver Bride. 
**Not Christ Himself, nor any man 

Our charméd circle enter can, 

For thou hast cut the human chain, 

To kneel in worship to thy brain. 

I'am that brain made manifest, 

Possessing me thou art possessed. 

Lean close, lean closer to my breast.” . . . 
And I shall never put aside 


The Silver Bride. Puy.uis Mécroz. 


THE MADDER MARKET THEATRE 
AT NORWICH 


DELIGHTFUL performance of The Way of the 

World, which was played last week at the Madder 

Market Theatre, Norwich, affords as good an 

occasion as another to say a few words about a most 

hopeful theatrical experiment, which is not nearly so 

well known as it ought to be, but which offers a possible 

solution for many of the ills from which the modern theatre 
is suffering. 

The Madder Market Theatre troupe, or rather troupes, 
for there are two complete companies, consist entirely of 
amateurs, who are busy earning their living during the 
day and who do all their rehearsing in the evening. Roughly 
speaking, three weeks are given to rehearsal, followed by 
one week of public performance, so that about twelve 
performances are given in the course of the year. The 
theatre is under the able direction of Mr. Nugent Monck, 
who has found in Norwich an opening for his talents 
which was denied him in London. The hall is a delightful 
seventeenth century building and has been fitted up with 
as exact a replica as possible of the Elizabethan stage, 
which is not only essential for the intelligent reproduction 
of the Elizabethan drama but is also economical and 
simple, with the advantage of being easily adaptable to 
other schools of drama. Thus for The Way of the World 
two additional doors were added on to the front wings 
and a perfectly adequate Restoration stage resulted. A 
little stage carpentering, undertaken by the company, 
did all that was required and similar alterations have 
rendered possible the production of plays so diverse as 
the Electra and The Land of Heart's Desire. Incidentally, 
it is worth mentioning that the theatre holds at present 
some 230 people, though it is hoped shortly to add extra 
seats, and is equipped with a set of costumes suitable for 
Elizabethan, Restoration and Georgian drama. 


It is evident that the theatre, which now pays its way 
after a capital expenditure of £3,000 for the purchase of 
the freehold, can only do so if amateur companies are 
employed, and here comes in the advantage of having 
two companies, which enables the actors to have a rest. But 
an intelligent producer like Mr. Monck can easily find 
amateur talent enough, capable of being quickly trained up 
at least approximately to the level of the ordinary London 
company, while what the actors may sometimes lack in 
professional efficiency, they will more than make up for 
in a greater literary sensibility, due to continual contact 
with a single sensitive mind. Certainly, no serious fault 
could be found with the acting of The Way of the World, 
nor does the company funk an ambitious and varied 
programme, having given, among other plays, the Wakefield 
Mystery Cycle, Les Precieuses Ridicules (translated), Othello, 
The Winter's Tale and other Shakespearean comedies, 
The Duchess of Malfi, Sheridan’s The Duenna, with the 
original music, She Stoops to Conquer and the Electra. 

Obviously, everyone cannot hope to procure straight 
off so delightful a playhouse as the Madder Market Theatre, 
or such an intelligent producer as Mr. Monck ; nevertheless, 
the success of the experiment in Norwich should encourage 
other towns to do likewise. The work will be arduous. 
The producer and the actors will probably have to be, as 
at Norwich, their own stage carpenters and even the 
carpenters of the seats; they will have to find among their 
numbers persons capable of making the costumes, designing 
the necessary minimum of scenery and learning the easy 
construction of an Elizabethan stage. But these diffi- 
culties, though considerable, are evidently not unsur- 
mountable. A large number of people like acting and 
possess natural gifts capable of development under good 
tuition; while the utilisation of such gifts is an excellent 
education. Francis BrrRELL. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


AST week I was disconnected in the middle of 
my discourse. I had just reached Mr. James 
Joyce I had just reached Mr. James Joyce and 
Ulysses. The hubble-bubble of talk round it has 
subsided, but its influence is likely to be far-reaching. 
Although copies are destined to find their way into the 
libraries of those who collect books described in catalogues 
as “very curious,” it is far from being pornographic in 
intention. It is perhaps the most obscene book ever 
written, but it is not a lascivious one ; it is, almost dismally 


indeed, the opposite of that. 
* * * 


The author has been compared to Rabelais. He has only 
in common with Rabelais a gust for and an exuberant 
command of words; a like avidity for verbal analogies 
and assonances, which he carries to a point characteristic 
of a peculiar mental aberration which used to be called 
Echo-lalia. He yields himself to a torrent of jingles, 
puns, alliterations, repetitions, which here and there flash 
into wit, or form an amusing or brilliant collocation of 
vocables, but more often make an echoing rumble which 
is not addressed to the intelligence ; he flings about a lot of 
dirty words as well as crashing learned ones. And here 
all resemblance stops between the author of the inestimable 
life of the Great Gargantua and that of Ulysses, though 
one must add they are both born parodyists, the former of 
general ideas, the latter of literary methods. Indeed, in 
spirit, two books could not be wider apart. 

* * * 


At bottom, though the most extravagantly fantastical 
of men, Rabelais was as sensible as it is possible for an 
alarmingly solid human being to be, and of a downright 
direct simplicity which makes even Montaigne seem a 
coquettish, cat-and-mouse writer beside him. If you 
examine what lies behind Rabelais’ art as a great story- 
teller (he excelled there) and as a care-destroying buffoon, 
what is revealed is the philosophy of common sense, a gay 
stoicism. In the case of Ulysses there is a gloomy back- 
ground to those exuberant verbal torrents, a morose 
delectation in dirt ; I touch no intellect below, only a mass 
of nerves and a haunted imagination. 

* * * 


Aussi eiit-il &é bien forissu (sorti) du déifique manoir 
de raison si autrement se fit constristé au alteré. Car 
tous les biens que le ciel couvre et que la terre contient en 
toutes ses dimensions, hauteur, profondité, longitude et 
latitude, ne sont dignes d’émouvoir nos affections et troubler 
nos sens et esprit; that is the essence of Pantagruelism. 
Above all, Rabelais is fearless ; he has no more fear of the 
body, its functions and secretions, than a doctor. The 
exhilaration which he imparts is largely due to the laughing 
indifference with which he handles what others shrink to 
touch. Amusement at, not horror of, the body is the 
infection which the reader catches from his pages. He 
tells us he wrote his book to cure with laughter sick people ; 
sick or not physically, the imaginations of many are sick 
and queasy, and perhaps the sickliest and most queasy 
imagination which has found expression in literature is 
that of Mr. James Joyce himself. The Portrait of a Young 
Man as Artist, one of the few really remarkable and best 
written of recent novels, throws light upon Ulysses. It 
enables the reader to measure the depth to which a super- 
stitious horror of the body and sex has been branded into 
his mind, and explains why passages which appear point- 
lessly nauseous or exaggeratedly horrible in Ulysses came 
to be written: to us they may seem messes, to the author 
they represent, no doubt, the most difficult spiritual victories 
over private inhibitions. One thing that spoils Ulysses as 


a work of art is that it is far too much a self-administered 
cathartic. The author may have freed himself, but he 
brings no freedom to anyone not in his predicament. 
There is wit in it, just as there is an amazing acid precision 
in nailing down with a phrase—especially whatever disgusts 
—but of laughter there is only an approximation—a croak 
or a derisive snigger. The quality of its humour may be 
measured by the fact that in making, according to pre- 
posterous plan, each of Bloom’s adventures during twenty- 
four hours correspond, by some far-fetched analogy, to 
the consecutive subjects treated in the books of the 
Odyssey, Bloom, when the Zolus episode occurs in Homer, is 
represented onomatopeeically as troubled by wind while 
looking at a picture of the dying Wolfe Tone in a shop 
window. Silly? Yes, very. 
* ” * 

I do not say that at the base of every good book of this 
kind must lie a robust and fearless philosophy. Out of 
hag-ridden horror, and cold hostile curiosity the adventures 
of the body can also be written, but let us once and for all 
drop any comparison of Mr, James Joyce to Rabelais. 

* * * 

Modern fiction, in so far as it is adventurous, tends to 
become more and more rhapsodical, episodic, and psycholo- 
gical. The importance of Ulysses lies in its carrying these 
tendencies to the very last limit. It is instructive to see 
what happens. Of course “the story” disappears (the 
story has already disappeared from the work of many con- 
temporaries), but, in a very real and significant sense, 
“characters” have disappeared also. During the latter 
part of the nineteenth century, and during this one 
there has been a continually increasing tendency to go 
deeper in what is called the “ psychology ” of characters in 
fiction, to get behind the motives of which the characters 
are conscious and to which they would confess if they 
asked why they did such and such a thing. Ever since 
Tolstoi made Anna Karenina think of bathing when she 
threw herself under the train, the tendency to find irrelevant 
thoughts and a important has increased. Human 
beings, no doubt, do their thinking and feeling in the 
interstices of long wool-gathering processes, and at moments 
even of intense emotion the mind may fly about in the 
most erratic fashion. The older novelists ignored this fact 
completely ; they did not attend to such phenomena, 
because they did not conceive them to be part of rational 
human life, the only thing worth writing about. Never- 
theless it was discovered that some suggestion of this fact 
helped enormously to give vivid actuality to emotions 
described in fiction. Those who wrote Jater went farther; 
and latterly we have had novels written by authors who are 
fascinated by this irrelevant helter-skelter of thoughts, half- 
thoughts and sensations. Now the fact that Anna was 
inconvenienced by her little red bag when committin 
suicide, and that Vronsky’s spiritual misery was swampe 
by the toothache, adds nothing to our grasp of either as 
“characters ”’; Kitty and Levine might have had the 
same thoughts and sensations in the same circumstances ; 
we have got to know Anna and Vronsky thanks to touches 
of a different kind. What these incidents illustrate is not 
** character,” but the nature of the human machine itself 
common to all humanity, however much individuals differ. 
The greater space therefore the novelist devotes to such 
facts, and the more he relies upon them exclusively, 
the more he tends to destroy his figures as “ charac- 
ters.” His novel, especially if he follows a system 
of interpretation like Psycho-Analysis, tends to become a 
pseudo-scientific discourse about imaginary cases; utterly 
worthless, of course, to men of science, or to anyone in the 
least scientifically minded, and utterly uninteresting to all 
except to those young readers to whom such partial reve- 
lations of possible truths about human nature come as a 
startling surprise. 

* * 

Mr. Joyce has carried this process farther than anyone 
else. In retailing the thoughts, half-thoughts, perceptions 
of inattentions of Bloom and Mrs. Bloom, he ae sunk a 
shaft down into the welter of nonsense which lies at the 
bottom of the mind, pumped up this stuff and presented it 
as a criticism of life. AFFABLE Hawk. 
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MR. BELLOC 
On. By H. Bettoc. Methuen. 6s. 


Mr. Belloc, in an essay on bad verse, proposes an interesting 
test of literary excellence. ‘‘ Imagine an opposite motive,” he 
advises us,” and see if the verse would still sound good. If not, 
it is not good.”” Obviously, Milton comes through such a test, 
for it is possible to detest his theology and love his verse. 
Obviously, Mr. Belloc himself, on his own level of genius, comes 
through a comparable test, for it is possible to be a Protestant, 
a teetotaller, and a believer in party politics, and yet to regard 
him as one of the masters of modern prose. ‘“* Master,” I know, 
is not a word to be used lightly, and it is a word that one dare 
not use of some greater writers than Mr. Belloc. But Mr. Belloc, 
as one reads him, gives an impression of mastery of his medium 
as few living writers do. He may use slang or a careless 
phrase or may transgress the rules so admirably laid down in 
The King’s English, but even his carelessness is the carelessness 
of confident strength, and his slang—though perhaps this is 
not always so—no more spoils the rhythm of his sentences 
than would a jesting quotation from Horace. Not that all 
Mr. Belloc’s books have been supremely good or supremely well 
written. He has written—or, perhaps, I should say (for the 
rumour is persistent), has dictated—books which are almost 
dull. On the other hand, if one were asked to give a list of the 
best-written books of recent years, it seems to me that any list 
would be absurd which did not include two by Mr. Belloc, The 
Path to Rome and The Four Men. I think, indeed, any list 
would be absurd that did not include three books by Mr. Belloc, 
for we should have to have at least one volume of his essays. 

When Mr. Belloc is at his best, it is as if the tradition of good 
writing were using him as an instrument and perpetuating itself 
through him. Many clever writers invent new styles. Mr. 
Belloc does not do that. He merely perpetuates the style that 
has been most common in good books since the days of the 
Greeks and the Romans. It is not merely good English: it is 
good writing in the European manner. His genius is not that 
of a jeweller of fine phrases. It is something that permeates 
his pages, rather than achieves its effect by repeatedly dazzling 
us. ‘It is not single lines,” he himself says in explanation of 
the genius of Moliére’s Misanthrope ; “it is the whole river of 
the thing.” It is the whole river of the thing, rather than the 
succession of flowers on the banks, that chiefly delights us in the 
work of Mr. Belloc also. Fed by all manner of tributaries, his 
writing pours along in a noble abundance. He gives us the 
feeling that there is a still greater fullness supplying the fullness 
under our eyes. He pleases, indeed, by the sweep of his writing, 
more than by the pictures it conjures up. Its appeal is to the 
ear rather than to the eye. If he describes a landscape, he gives 
us, as it were, the echo of it in his memory where other writers 
would compel us to observe it as a picture. Thus, when he sits 
down to write of the land seen from the sea, he does so in the 
fashion of those who lived before the age of detail : 


There is in this aspect of land from the sea I know not what 
of continual discovery and adventure, and therefore of youth, or, 
if you prefer a more mystical term, of resurrection. That which 
you thought you knew so well is quite transformed, and as you 
gaze you begin to think of the people inhabiting the firm earth 
beyond that line of sand as some unknown and happy people ; 
or, if you remember their arrangements of wealth and poverty 
and their ambitious follies, they seem not tragic but comic to 
you, thus isolated as you are on the waters and free from it all. 
You think of landsmen as on a stage. And, again, the majesty 
of the Land takes its true place and properly lessens the mere 
interest in one’s fellows. Nowhere does England take on per- 
sonality so strongly as from the sea. 


There you have an example of the way in which Mr. Belloc 
produces his effect, not by the use of detail added to detail, but 
by the utterance of a large sentiment or, if you like, by the state- 
ment of a large vision. He can use a detail to fine purpose, as 
when he speaks of the causeway of St. Patrick at Cardigan Bay, 
running across the sea for miles, “‘ almost out of the water, and 
having at its end the mournful tolling of a great bell.” But the 
ultimate effect is always that of the large vision, as in that 
excellent sentence in the same essay : 

Nor shall I ever forget a certain late evening in summer, twenty 
years ago, when the sun set upon an even sea line, flooding the 
dark water with crimson, and how Grisnez and the Kentish cliffs 
to the left and to the right gave to the narrows of the Channel 
the aspect of a great river mouth, so that one thought, as one 
gazed, of those wide mountain estuaries of the West, along the 
coast of the Pacific, where such a river as the Columbia swells 
down into the sea. 


It is not by accident that in each of these three passages—set 
together by accident—occurs the noun or adjective denoting 
largeness. ‘‘ The majesty of the land itself,” “‘ the mournful 
tolling of a great bell,”’ “ the aspect of a great river mouth ”— 
all this is characteristic of the style in which Mr. Belloc addresses 
his fellow-creatures. 

I should not like to say that Mr. Belloc’s newest book of essays 
is equal to the best books Mr. Belloc has written. I had rather 
exaggerate, however, and say that it is as good as his best than 
that it is worse. One does not feel like being sparing of enthusiasm 
when a man of genius, who seemed for years to be lost in a 
wilderness of war maps and politics, suddenly emerges again 
into the green places. This is, at least, the Belloc who wrote 
the good books, and he returns to a world which in the interval 
had discovered no rival to take his place. No other living 
essayist, indeed, is fitted to play the part of the tramping ironist 
and to wander round the inns of the earth in order to announce 
the joyful jest of the wickedness of men. Mr. Belloc’s is a 
peculiar and a public mission. He admits you to none of the 
privacies of his heart, but talks in the public room like a magni- 
ficent stranger who invites you to fill your tankard and laugh 
with him at a world largely populated by rogues, thieves and 
liars. Nor, indeed, must you be surprised if he asks you occa- 
sionally to laugh at a good man as though he were worse than all 
three of these, as, for example, the Emperor Marcus Aurelius. 
Thus he begins an essay, ‘‘ On the Accursed Climate ” : 

When you curse the weather (as I do now), summon to your 
aid a great group of vapid Aureiian thoughts. It will do you no 
harm. Such thoughts are a pleasant repose for the mind, a sort 
of croon. If you doubt that word, “ Aurelian,” either read the 
notes Marcus Aurelius left, or, what is better, go to the British 
Museum and see the statue of that booby upon his horse. The 
horse is more intelligent than he. 

Fraud is for Mr. Belloc the universal comedy, and it is hard 
not to believe that in seeing even the great and good, such as 
Marcus Aurelius and Pascal, as frauds, he finds an immense 
satisfaction for the soul. His frauds, indeed, are omnipresent— 
historians, politicians and rich men. If he were not a man of 
playful humour, he would be one of the bitterest men on earth 
in presence of a spectacle at once so vast and so mean. Luckily, 
he is so playful that he brings forward some of his fiercest indict- 
ments in the courts of nonsense, and so makes delightful what 
would otherwise be dreadful. Thus, in the essay, “On an 
Educational Reform,” he advocates the addition of Fraud as a 
subject in the curriculum of schools, and he plays with the notion 
so effectively that we can share his mirth without acquiescing in 
his bitterness. ‘‘ Everyone will admit,” he tells us, “ that the 
swindling of one’s fellow-creatures is a necessary practice ” ; 
and again: ‘* Men who had the parts for a most brilliant career 
fail on leaving the Academies because they are outwitted by 
guttersnipes who have no letters but can cheat.” No other 
living writer assails his fellow-men with greater contempt, 
and yet the sword-play is so good that one is almost tempted to 
describe it as “* charming.” 

And, indeed, there are essays such as that called “‘ On‘ And’ ” 
in which the playfulness far exceeds the contempt, though Mr. 
Belloc fails by five lapses to win his game of writing an essay 
without using the word “ and” even once. There is admirable 
play of fancy, again, as well as much wisdom about good writing, 
in the essay, “‘ On a Piece of Rope.” And there is more literary 
criticism of an original, cheerful, domineering kind in the essays 
** On Bad Verse ” and “* The United Poets.”’ This book, indeed, 
contains largess from nearly all of Mr. Belloc’s pockets. In 
recent years he has given us little enough except from his breast 
pocket, like a member of Parliament. Now, in “ On,” he has 
once more turned out his trouser-pockets and his side-pockets 
(containing bits of string and things) and even his waistcoat 
pockets. What is there to do but praise heaven ? 

Rospert LyNpD. 


A CAUTIOUS CRITIC 
Fame’s Twilight. By K.N. Cotvite. Par ALLAN. 10s. 6d. 


In these essays, studies of nine men of letters who do not quite 
achieve first-rate immortality, Mr. Colvile shows good taste, an 
adequate measure of scholarliness, an obdurate sense of fairness 
and a pleasant intelligence in appreciation. His enthusiasms are 
refined, his judgments sober ; it is difficult to disagree with him, 
for he is seldom daring and his style is conversational and in- 
offensively persuasive. Perhaps one should be satisfied, for his 
book reads quickly and, to a degree, profitably, but when we 
reconsider the list of his writers, we feel slightly cheated of our 
first expectations. Gower and North are done well enough, 
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AT HALF PRICE 
A Few Sets of the New Britannica 


PAY ONLY 21/- NOW 


MONG the thousands of people who have written us since the present sale was announced, 
many have inquired whether they could obtain one of the half-price sets of the new 
# Britannica on the easy payment plan. Perhaps you have also thought that you would 
have to pay the full price at once. But this is not necessary. Even though the price is low, 
we quite understand that to pay it in one sum might not be convenient for everyone at the 











moment. 


The Britannica was the first work of the kind to be sold 
on deferred payments. That is one reason why more 
copies of it have been sold than of all other encyclopedias 
in Europe and America combined. The publishers have 
always regarded the Britannica primarily as an educa- 
tional institution, and have therefore spared no effort 
to put it within the reach of persons of the most moderate 
means. 


Our Easy Payment Plan 


At the present moment we are offering certain Handy 
Volume sets of the Britannica at half the price of the 
regular Cambridge Issue. 


There are only a few of these half-price sets 
left, but, while they last, you can have one de- 
livered to your home for a deposit of only 21/-. 
The remaining payments if desired can be spread 
over a period of 12 to 18 months. 

The half-price is low to begin with—it is, in fact, the 
biggest bargain we have ever offered—and our easy- 
payment plan makes it possible for everyone to have a set 


in his home. 





TWO DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLETS FREE 


Two handsome booklets, each of 48 pages and illustrated 
on every page, will be sent to you without your incurring 
a penny of expense or any obligation. These booklets will 
prove fascinating reading and tell you exa&ly what you 
want to know about the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

All you have to do is to fill in and pot the coupon at 
the right. 


Send no money. 
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This offer can never be made again. The low price and 
special terms now offered are made possible because we 
have decided to reduce the number of bindings in the 
Handy Volume Issue from seven to three. When the sets 
in the four special bindings are sold, no more will be 
available. Our Stock was not large to begin with, and a 
large number of orders is being received by every post. 


What these Sets are 


The bindings now offered are in every way worthy of 
the Britannica; the sets themselves are the 12th Edition 
in 32 volumes and are completely up to date, containing 
both a full record of the past and a comprehensive account 
of all the stupendous events of recent years. 

These 32 compact volumes, printed on India paper, 
contain 49 million words—as many as are in 476 ordinary 
books. They are the work of over 2,000 expert contribu- 
tors, each of whom was chosen for his first-hand know- 
ledge of the subject on which he writes. 

To possess the Encyclopedia Britannica is to possess a 
complete library. 


Why you Must Act Promptly 


It will take you only a moment to fill in the 
coupon below, but this will give you the oppor- 
tunity of obtaining one of the bargain sets before 
it is too late. The sets are being sold more rapidly 
than we expected, and our stock is now very low. 


If, however, you send the coupon at once, we shall make 
every effort to supply you with a set in the binding you 
select. On the other hand, if you delay, you are sure to be 
disappointed. 


Send the Coupon below, or call at our Show 
Room, 125 High Holborn, London, W.C. 


2 ee 6 See 2 ee 2 eee 2 
Britannica Half-Price Coupon | 


The Encyclopedia Britannica Co., Ltd., - 
125 High Holborn, W.C. 
© 


& 
Please send me, free of charge and without any 
© obligation on my part, the two 48-page illustrated 
booklets describing the New Encyclopedia Britannica, 
f «2th Edition, together with details of your special half- 
- @ price offer and deferred payment plan. 
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Andrewes and Barclay in the more explicit and bibliographical 
manner befitting obscurity, Vanbrugh and Gay with a nice 
observance of their “ period” personalities. Cowley, however, 
should have received more implicit and weighty treatment, and 
Lyly is by this time so dissected, labelled and written up that the 
purely expository mode can no longer be applied to him. An 
ambitious critic like Mr. Colvile should, in essaying such men, 
take a thousand things for granted and, ignoring the obvious 
(unless, indeed, he considers that much of it is undervalued), 
set his mind to work on the residue—qualities not yet noticed, 
qualities misjudged or wrongly correlated, the subtler implications 
of truths already observed. Mr. Colvile’s examination of Lyly’s 
prose is interesting and sometimes acute, but he does not go far 
enough. He limits himself to general remarks when he might, by 
devoting the same space to concentrated analysis, have finished 
the matter once and for all, for us and for himself. Euphuism, 
for instance, he describes as: 
. little more than excessive devotion to the artifices of style, 
blended with the remains of the medieval love of allegory, which 
here appears as a too frequent and purposeless use of simile. 


This is well enough, if Mr. Colvile would but explain, enlarge 
and deepen the three statements which make up his sentence. 
He does, as a matter of fact, give the rest of the paragraph to an 
elucidation of Lyly’s style, but the thoroughness of such an 
elucidation depends on the sufficiency of the background, 
whether it be defined or raised by innuendo. Euphuism is the 
background, and one sentence is obviously inadequate to make 
it visible. 

Mr. Colvile is seldom timid; he does not make a habit of 
excusing his ideas by the bland trick of mixed juggling with 
qualification and parenthesis. But he is prevented by his 
natural caution from probing as deeply as his intelligence would 
seem to warrant. Apart from that, some of his essays bristle 
with fine points surely made. He is at his best on Gower and 
North—both of them pure examples of “ that most estimable 
of English breeds, the country gentleman.” He shows North’s 
excellence as a translator by juxtaposing passages from three 
principal English versions of Plutarch, and his comment is 
valuable : 

If the Langthornes or Clough translated Plutarch more faithfully 
than North, it is a measure not only of their superior knowledge of 
the original (and of their better text), but of the inferiority of their 
age. An Elizabethan could not translate faithfully in the sense in 
which the nineteenth century understood it. The individuality 
of the men and of their language was too strong to subdue itself 
wholly to the stuff they wrought in. North and Philemon Holland 
and Angel Day and the translators of the Bible, and even such 
imperfect craftsmen as Nichols, the Tudor translator of Thucydides, 
are too full-flavoured to represent truthfully the taste of their 
originals. 

Lancelot Andrewes is a promising essay subject, not quite 
hidden by history, and as yet unburied beneath the heavy 
research of the literary historian. The friend of Bacon, of 
Grotius and Isaac Casaubon, he is a notable type of the sixteenth 
century bishop, passionately textual in his devotion to the Bible 
(he was a prominent worker on the Authorised Version of the 
Pentateuch and earlier Historical Books), an upholder of Divine 
Right, a famous preacher, a controversialist full of “* cavil and 
passion for verbal victory.” Mr. Colvile deals generously with 
him, as he does with John Barclay, the little-read author of the 
Euphormionis Satyricon, a considerable allegorical novel which 
has never been completely translated. Medizval Latin is one of 
the hinterlands of literature that few nowadays care to visit, and 
Barclay is fortunate to have found a discriminating eulogist. 

In his essay on Cowley, Mr. Colvile moves on well-considered 
lines, but he tantalises us again by putting up a case for The 
Davideis and not pursuing it with the thoroughness which is only 
another name for full justice. He also starts two hares on the 
subject of Lyly which he fails to follow, though they are of more 
than casual interest: the question as to whether Lyly took to 
Euphuism naturally or perforce, and the problematic allegory of 
his play Midas, the title-character of which is intended for 
Philip of Spain, with his power of turning objects to god by 
tapping the wealth of the Indies. This general lack of critical 
adventurousness is all the more strange because, in his defence 
of the morality of Gay’s operas, Mr. Colvile shows that he can be 
as thoroughgoing and subtle as anyone. His criticism of Polly, 
too, is acute and conclusive : 

Polly is not worthy of the adorable Miss Peachum’s name. The 
introduction of true virtue in the person of Cawwaukee, stage figure 
though he is, disturbs the scale of moral values. Macheath becomes 
a tawdry and sordid ruffian, Polly a sentimental young person. . . . 
So lamentable is the falling off, particularly in the irony, that it 





is not hard to suspect that there is, to all intents and purposes, a 

change of authorship, that Gay is now the sole cook, whereas before 

the dish had owed its flavour to that cordon bleu, the Dean of St. 

Patrick’s. 

The third opera, Achilles, is an almost unheard-of piece of 
pleasantry. Mr. Colvile’s just appreciation stimulates in us the 
hope that we shall soon see it performed, side by side with its 
fellows, on the London stage. 


LEGION 


A Miscellany of Poetry, 1920-22. Edited by W. K. Seymour. 
Wilson. 6s. 


Whipperginny. By Roserr Graves. Heinemann. 5s. 

Rue. By Laurence Housman. Cape. 4s. 6d. 

Selected Poems. By Rozserr Frost. Heinemann. 6s. 

Poems in Black and White. By W.G.Rarré. Palmer. 7s. 6d. 


The Weaker Vessel: A Play in One Act. By Grorce Bake. 
The Porpoise Press. 1s. 

Thus Her Tale: a poem. By WALTER DE LA Mare. The 
Porpoise Press. Is. 


** Better,” says Guyon, “ to find a diamond in the sand than 
a flaw in a diamond.” Facing the Sahara sandstorm of modern 
verse, one struggles to obey that sage’s injunction, irresistibly 
as the longing grows to shut one’s eyes and stop one’s ears and 
turn one’s back upon it all. Mr. Seymour, on the contrary, not 
content with the innumerable anthologies of contemporary 
verse-books, has ferreted out unpublished poetry by sixty-one 
bards of this tuneful age. A jaundiced judge might groan to be 
at least spared a sixty-first poet on top of the sixty worst he 
had ever encountered. But “* when we cannot love, let us pass 
by ”—protesting only that, since blank verse was temporarily 
mumbled out of existence in the mouths of Davenants and 
Sucklings, the mere journeyman’s standard of English poetry 
can seldom have fallen lower in the hands of poets, whom 
anyone took seriously, than here, where Mr. Abercrombie can 
print lines like 

And men and women frantic with desire 
To be strange in sin, and all hopelessly frantic, 
Were usual visitors, 
to say nothing of Mr. Church’s 
Here the rheumatism 
Gripped her man at last, 
And the workhouse spectre 
Loomed above them vast. 

The collection does not, of course, preserve all through this 
level of intoxicated helotry; it would be much more amusing if 
it did—as Professor Saintsbury says, “I love Helots. More 
liquor to them!” But to get back to our diamonds; more 
there may be, but these dim eyes here discerned but two—not 
poetic moments (there were, of course, many more of those)— 
but poems. One was Mr. Seymour’s own “Cesar Remembers,” 
which sounds, perhaps, a little better than it really is, but sings 
in a slight, pleasing, brook-like way how in “the grey Chilterns,” 
while the camp was dug and the far bugles of the legions called, 

Soft in the shadows 
He saw, and heard, 
A Roman garden, 
A Roman bird. 
The other was Miss Muriel Stuart’s ** The Old Saint ”’: 
You have stopped short of love, your May is over, 
Your lips are shrivelled berries on the tree. 
Earth gave you her sweet chance of being lover. 
Earth that held Eden as well as Calvary. 


You may get whatever guerdon Heaven carries, 
But not the password to keen kissing lips, 
You will never know what Helen said to Paris, 
You have lost Egypt though you saved your ships. 


Maybe this looks much easier to write than 


The Fair’s tunes bloom like myosotis, 
Smooth-perfuméd stephanotis, 


but never think it! 

This is not forgetting Mr. Huxley’s clever “ Theatre of 
Varieties,” which has already appeared elsewhere ; but while 
one admires its verve, it is not what one would choose to live 
with. Yet it may be that the effectiveness of this and of some 
of the Sitwells’ work in the same vein of the grostesque and, on 
the other hand, the “ slosh ” and shamble of so much modern 
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DIFFERENT GODMOTHERS 


DIFFERENT 


GODS 


A First Novel by 
VIOLET QUIRK 


MAY SINCLAIR (author of The Tree of Heaven, etc.) 
writes :— 


“It is a remarkable first novel—charming, fresh, and 
beautifully written. . . . It held me from beginning 
to end and I could not put it down.” 


BEATRICE HARRADEN (author of Ships That Pass 
in the Night, etc.) writes :— 


“It is not often that so much of thoughtfulness combines 
with freshness and light-hearted mirth to make a ‘ first 
novel’ the attractive book which Different Gods will 
be to the discerning reader. The romantic feeling which 
informs the love between the two who cannot marry is 
so well contrasted with the many other forms of ‘ love’ 
observed or reported to the heroine that one might 
almost call the k a study in the subject were it not 
for the more welcome fact that it is quite a lot of other 
things besides; and notably, a picture of affection 
between sisters which, in its steadfastness and humorous 
understanding, would alone have made Miss Violet 
Quirk a writer to be henceforth watched for.” 


ETHEL COLBURN MAYNE (author of Nine of Hearts, 
etc.) writes :— 


“Miss Quirk’s book has interested me by reason of its 
freshness and naiveté. I shall look out for her further 
work and watch the ripening of her undoubted gifts.” 


7/6 net. 
ICONSTABLE LONDON 














HEAL BEDDING 
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HE Mattress Cover may contain 

anything —hair, wool, or flock, ill 
or well put together, sterilised or not 
sterilised. It is the reputation of the 
house making the mattress that is your 
guarantee of material, of workmanship 
and of lasting comfort in wear. Heal’s 
have over a century’s reputation to 
keep by maintaining (or to lose by de- 
grading) the quality of their mattresses. 













3 ft. Best Hair Mattress . ° - £68 5 0 
3 ft. Best French Mattress (hair and wool) 27 0 0 
3 ft. Wool Mattress (extra thick) ° - £210 0 
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Heal's ** Sommier Elastique Portatif *’ is 
still the most comfortable and economical 

Spring Mattress made. : 
3 ft. 25 5 0 3ft.éin. 26 0 0 ; 
4f.6in. £710 0 5 ft. “660: 












A little booklet entitled “ Book of the 
Sommier,” together with general Bedding 
Price List, will be sent free on request. 


| Heal & Son Lt! 


The pioneer and still the /ead- 
ing house for good bedding. 



























The Ladybird 
By D. H. Lawrence 


Containing two othertales 
THE FOX @nd THE CAPTAIN’S DOLL 


*¢ A MONG our novelists,” says The 

Times Literary Supplement, 
“there is no one who seems to be the 
voice of some compelling power in 
quite the same way that Mr. D. H. 
Lawrence does. . . . The whole book 
is steeped in imagination. . . . And 
the tension in the stories, through 
which beat the mystery and pulse of 
life, is relieved and made beautiful 
by this imaginativeness.” 


“'T HE title story is perfect,” says 
The Outlook. “There all the 

artistry and power of Mr. Lawrence 

—a power perhaps the greatest ever 

given to fiction—reside.”’ 

The second impression of The Ladybird is 


now in preparation, and only a few copies 
of the first edition are still available. 








Shortly 


Sea and Sardinia 
By D. H. Lawrence 


With 8 illustrations in colour by Jan 
Juta. F'’cap 4to. 21s. 


MARTIN SECKER 




















LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE eee} 


BRUSSELS 
CONFERENCE 


AND THEIR APPLICATION 


(Vol. I. 5s. net. Vol. II., Italy, 2s. net.) 
Vol. III. will be published shortly. 


Information showing how far the States which took 
in the Brussels Financial Conference in September, 
920, have succeeded in putting its rec dations 
into practice. These two volumes contain the informa- 
tion received after September, 1922 
Published by eons 
Constable & Co. Ltd. 10 Orange St. W.C.2| 
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Don’t let the 


5/- LIFE-BOAT SINK! 5/- 
For want of YOUR Help. 


To provide and maintain THE WHOLE SERVICE we need 


each year 
1,000,000 contributions of 5/- each. 
In 1922 we fell short by nearly 300,000. 
Please help us to make up this deficit in 1923, which is 
THE LAST YEAR 
ef the first Century of the Institution's great National Work. 
Surely it should not be difficult to find 
ONE MILLION BRITONS 
out of our population of over 40,000,000 who will give the 
modest sum of 5/- a year! 
Nearly 59,000 lives rescued from shipwreck. 


Loewp Harrowsy, Grorce F. Suse, M.A. 
Honorary Treasur Secretary. 





tr. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Charing Cross Road, Lendon, W 


. 2. 
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verse, are straws pointing to a new era that will once again 
combine satire with “ the reform of our numbers.” 

Similarly, in Mr. Graves’ book, laughter, though in a lighter 
vein, a milder mockery, is what shows him at his best. His 
Sheltonics can be very effective ; and it was an extremely good 
idea to revive them. If he does not equal the devastating 
force and fury of that disreputable Churchman, it is doubtless 
that he is unhappily too good-tempered. That combination of 
intellect, with lack of proportion, of cold-bloodedness with 
venom, which make the true satirist, is fortunately for life, if not 
for literature, no common thing. But there is entertainment in 
Whipperginny, and it is with no intention of insulting Mr. 
Graves’ more serious fauna of Unicorn and White Does, that we 
prefer the ‘Epitaph on an Unfortunate Artist”’: 

He found a formula for drawing comic rabbits : 
This formula for drawing comic rabbits paid, 

So in the end he could not change the tragic habits, 
This formula for drawing comic rabbits made. 

In Mr. Laurence Housman, on the other hand, there is neither 
comedy nor metrical adventure: the whole of his book being 
written in 8.6 quatrains, with which Bysshe himself could have 
had no prosodic fault to find. If the metre recalls the seven- 
teenth century Amorists, the matter brings back the Meta- 
physicals as well. And though the series tails off rather 
disastrously towards the close, it contains pieces which, in their 
passion and that “* fundamental brain-work ”’ on which Rossetti 
insisted, stand like living flesh and blood beside many of the 
fiitting phantoms of to-day: 

Dear love, try still to be content : 
Long since for you I died ; 

And still to cheer your heart there went 
A stranger at your side. 


Now wish me well, and pass me by ! 
Soon shall my rest be deep, 

When full upon my eyes shall lie 
The desert sands of sleep. 


More clearly in the metaphysical vein are pieces like that where 
the poet watches the sure convergence of the tower-clock’s 
hands before the stroke of noon: 
Till half they seem like faring feet, 
Toward that destined spot, 
Where the two hands of Time shail meet 
On me, and I be not. 

And though Mr. Laurence Housman wears, as he says, “ his 
rue with a difference,” and the comparison, if pressed, were 
particularly odious, it is interesting to recognise here, though 
much less sure upon its mark, that gift of phrase and cadence 
which in the Shropshire Lad stands so supreme 

It is a pity the book was not more winnowed ; for in ninety- 
five pages even the metre of Herrick and Lovelace grows a 
weariness at last ; once again the half would have proved more 
than the whole. 

Quieter, but of more even excellence, is this work of Mr. Frost. 
Were it necessary to boil him down into one catch-phrase, 
perhaps “‘a simpler Wordsworth crossed with a less ebullient 
Browning ” might serve. There is little recognisably American 
in his style, and not much in his atmosphere. The blank verse 
dialogues suffer from the obscurity inseparable from rapid 
change of several speakers, but they are vivid, with a kind of 
quiet, grey enjoyment, so that one comes to the end feeling it is 
all very well done, but not quite so sure how far it was worth 
doing. ‘Those who believe that demonic possession is nine 
points of the law of poetry, will go empty away. And yet 
among these homely things, seed-time and apple-picking, 
mowing and wall-mending, as Heraclitus said of the pots and 
pans in the kitchen, “‘ here also are the gods.”” No romance, no 
** pure passions and bountiful pities,” none of the things that 
make the noise, that, we say so surely, “ matter”; like his 
oven-bird, singing in the after-summer silence, when the songs 
and raptures of the spring are fallen still, 

the question that he frames in all but words 
Is what to make of a diminished thing. 

If one wished any alteration, it would be in the proportion of 
dialogues to lyrics: the former are perhaps the more character- 
istic, but the latter contain his better work. 


What remains te say had best be said quickly. Mr. Raffé’s 


woodcuts are frequently very agreeable, but of his poetry the 
less said the better; for it is at times not even English. On 
Mr. Blake’s play, the only comment is that, like all who adopt a 
successful predecessor’s manner, even to its mannerisms, he is 
trying to wrest the club from Hercules ; and it is pot merely by 
making characters talk of being “ out on the glad roads of the 
world, sharing your bed by night under the wee white stars, and 





them smiling to us where we lay with the heather for our pillow,” 
that one can challenge the inevitable comparisons with Synge 
and The Shadow of the Glen. 

Finally, Thus her Tale, is to be read rather because one would 
miss no word of Mr. de la Mare’s than because in this Hardyesque 
irony and gnarled contortion of rhythm and diction, 

“ Pictured once her image I,” sang sliding brook: to rushes from— 


he is either just or true or equal to himself. F. L. Le 


IN PRAISE OF VIRGIL 


Virgil and his Meaning to the World of To-day. By J. W. Macxain, 
Harrap. 5s. 

Schoolboys are set down to Virgil, and have to plod over his 
work, as they did in Juvenal’s day, without understanding his 
merits. They have as yet no philosophy of life; they have a 
gay laugh instead, and all the world before them, with infinite 
hopes and possibilities. Only if they return to Virgil in mature 
years do they see, in Newman’s words, his “ sad earnestness 
and vivid exactness,” his deep sense of the mysteries of human 
fate, his yearning for “ the further shore,’”’ that immortality of 
which after many centuries we have no certain proof. Sunt 
lacrimae rerum : these are some of the final words on the business 
of living, and by such words Virgil, an anima naturaliter Chris- 
tiana, as Dr. Mackail happily calls him, still holds his sway over 
the wide range of cultivated readers. He has, of course, other 
claims as well. The Roman sentiment in ourselves, a world- 
power like that which Virgil celebrated for all time, is strong, 
though now forgotten or derided by men of letters who seem 
ashamed of the Empire and prefer the Café Royal. But, just as 
the French are Greek in their gifts, the English are Roman, and 
it was a fine and just taste that led Mr. Asquith to quote the 
fineid, 

t Tanie molis erat Romanam condere gentem, 
in the House of Commons, when he was attacking one of the 
gravest of imperial problems. Virgil’s direct influence on 
literature seems to be waning, but how long it has lasted! No 
single writer before or since has made such a mark, and Virgil’s 
is a triumph in a recalcitrant medium, the hexameter, which, as 
Dr. Mackail says, cannot include such words as civitas, provi- 
dentia and multitudo. He notes the recent research which has 
made it possible to get behind the actual framing of the Zneid, 
and to recover by reasonable conjecture details of Virgil’s life. 
It is quite possible that the Messianic Eclogue owes something to 
Oriental sources of prophecy, and that Gallus wrote the Ciris 
which appears in the Virgilian Appendix. We are glad to see 
doubt expressed by Dr. Mackail about Virgil as a Celt ; there is 
no necessity to suppose that poetic imagination and a brooding 
sense of fate are the monopoly of that talking and writing race. 

One striking aspect of Virgil is his gift as a master of romance, 
and modern criticism has applauded his achievement in Dido, 
to whom, as one human creature to another, Aineas behaved 
abominably. But Aineas was not human, or a free man. He 
was policed in his behaviour by a superhuman call, though he 
had enough conscience never to lose the shadow of the past after 
he had slunk away from Dido. Outside the A’neid, there is no 
greater triumph in Latin verse than the episode of Orpheus and 
Eurydice at the end of the Fourth Georgic. We have it by an 
accident, awkwardly fitted in its place, as Dr. Mackail tells us, 
because another ending would not do. This episode is worthy 
of the most touching story in the ancient mythologies. It shows 
that 

The stateliest measure ever moulded by the lips of man 
can also be one of the tenderest. Milton is the special inheritor 
of Virgil’s stateliness and splendour, with a metre subtly varied 
like the hexameter, and first effectively used in a translation of 
the 4ineid. But Milton’s concise classicisms made little im- 
pression on subsequent poetry, so that English remained a looser 
language than Latin. Keats, whose early translation of the 
4ineid would be a great find, quotes in his notes on Paradise Lost 
the description of the rape of Proserpine: 

which cost Ceres all that pain 
to seek her through the world— 
and finds the “ very extraordinary beauty ”’ of this phrase 
“exclusively Miltonic without the shadow of another mind 
ancient or modern.” He does not recognise the Virgilian ille. 

Dr. Mackail praises Virgil with a sure mastery of the subject, 
but leaves himself little space to illustrate his influence on our 
English poets. Crabbe protests in his zeal for realism: 

Must sleepy bards the flattering dream prolong, 
Mechanic echoes of the Mamtuan song? 

From Truth and Nature shall we widely stray, 
Where Virgil, not where Fancy, leads the way? 
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THE ROMANTIC AGE 


By H. DENNIS BRADLEY. 


T is amusing to observe that the romantic age is always assumed to be 


some age that has passed. To the majority it is never to-day, and has 
little prospect of existing to-morrow. That is because romance is shy 
to face the coldness of reality. 





critical. 


siderably. 
navvy. 


The illusion that the romantic age existed in some previous century is 
fostered by popular honey-fiction writers with as much knowledge of his- 
tory as the communist has of economics. So, on the foundation of a bog, 
the sickly sentimentalists accept the past and overlook the present. It 
would be as logical to accept as the realists of to-day either Ethel M. Dell 
or her antithesis, Bernard Shaw. 


When was this romantic age that is prated of so loosely? It was not 
the nineteenth century! That was merely dull and ugly, and smugly hypo- 
Romance could not exist in an atmosphere of horse-hair 
furniture, wax flowers, bustles and beards. 


Take the eighteenth century: a wonderful century for dress for the infinitesimal 
few, but one full of war and strife and misery for the many. And very, very dirty 
and unhygienic. 
bethan 


Worse still was the seventeenth century, and ghastly the Eliza- 


Pestilence and lagues were the incidents of life: the romantic 
powdered wigs were in reality B9 

adventures that pungent scents were used to counteract other aromas: epidemics of 
every description were rampant even through the Victorian era. 


e harbours of vermin: baths were such occasional 


It is a_disgusting statement of fact that for centuries the world stank con- 
The sanitary conditions of the good old days would nauseate a modern 


The world to-day is better, cleaner, more scientifically wonderful and even more 
romantic than it has ever been. The ideals of the modern romanticist would soon 
be dispelled in an atmosphere of foul smells. Hygiene is a culture, and even a 
morality of cleanliness is the hand-maiden of constancy. 


* 7 © * 


The men dressed in splendid taste in the eighteenth century, but the fine points 
of modern attire are still carefully studied by the few exclusive West End tailors. 
And the tailoring House of Pope and Bradley is a far greater and certainly more 
romantic business than any that has existed in the past. Lounge Suits from £9 9s. Od. 
Dinner Suits from £14 14s. Od. Dress Suits from £16 16s, Od, Riding Breeches 
from £4 14s. 6d. Overcoats from £7 7s. 0d. 
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“AND IN THE TOMB 
WERE FOUND--” 





“We commend Mr. Gray’s book most stron ngly 
—says the Saturday Biiien 


EGYPT MISTAKEN. 


“Mr. Terence Gray has attempted the singularly 
ambitious task of presenting . . . the ancient Kings of 
Egypt, their characters, emotions. . 

“These pieces unfortunately lack the elements of 
Gammme « « « 


“ A work may be defective in construction and still 
give pleasure by virtue of its truth . . . but it is 
impossible to believe that the persons he represents could 
ever have existed in Egypt, or, indeed, anywhere else. . . . 

“It is consoling to note, however, that the author has 
found his own enjoyment in his work, so that at least one 
person is pleased with it. . . .” 

Extract from a review in the Yorkshire Post. 

“Mr. Terence Gray has a profound knowledge and a 
real love for his subject” 

—remarks the Challenge. 


Published by 
W. HEFFER & SONS, Ltd., CAMBRIDGE, 


And obtainable from all Booksellers. 
7/6 net. Postage 7d. 











A GOOD WORK IN SORE NEED. 
The Pioneer Society. Founded 1843. 
Patrons— 

Tuerr Majyestizs Tue Kino ano Queers. 
resident: 


H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. 


THE 
“ARETHUSA” 
TRAINING SHIP 
AND THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
URGENTLY NEED £25,000 


(Received to date, £16,000. 

To prevent curtailment of any branch of he Society’s Work 
10,000 Boys have been sent to al Navy and Mercantile Marine. 
9,000 Boys aX AL trained for a Se Employment and Emigration. 

00 Boys and Girls now being maintained. 
Cashaen and [ressurer—4~ I MaLpEn, Fs. M.A. 
Chairman—F. Crayton, Esq. 
Chairman of Ship | 3S F, Devitt, Eso. 
Joint-Secretaries—H. Bristow Watien and Henry G. Corscamp, 
= = should be mate, payable to and sent to 
The Shaftesbu lomes and THUSA” Training Ship, 
164 at Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 




















THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 
(Close to Southampton Row.) 
Painted and Decorated Furniture, Hand Thrown Pottery, 
Plaited Felt Rugs and vem, Shepherd Smocks, Dalmatics, 
“‘Thibald ” Jerkins and Hand-made Jewellery. 
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How many readers recognise in Gray’s “ mute, inglorious 
Milton ” a reminiscence of the leech beloved of Apollo, Aineid 
XII., 397? Echoes in Tennyson are more familiar, and his 
splendid tribute to Virgil is a masterpiece of appreciation. 
The bibliography at the end is quite indifferent to the books 
praised in the text, and omits others which all students of Virgil 
should know. However, it may please some Americans. 


EMPIRE BUILDING FOR GENTLEMEN 


Studies in Empire and Trade. By J. W. Jeupwine. Longmans. 
2l1s. 


When Dr. Jeudwine planned to write a book on the history 
of Empire-building, he apparently wanted to discover whether 
this is a profession in which nations and individuals can remain 
respectable citizens, and not become noisy pirates. He has, 
clearly, a warm heart for those adventurous persons who set 
out to conquer the world, whether with daggers between their 
teeth, or a staff of mining engineers and geological experts; 
and he has drawn very illuminating pictures of all these free- 
booters—from Norse pirates who only wanted your cattle and 
goods, to Catholic Cortes who demanded your soul as well as 
your gold. He has analysed the methods of the Hanseatic 
League, and the procedure of the East India Company, and he 
would doubtless have related the conquest of the Transvaal 
by the Jews of Park Lane if he had not already reached the 
limits of his book. Dr. Jeudwine, in short, has written a 
history of the methods by which energetic men conquer their 
weaker neighbours. Quite a large part of the story is, no 
doubt, very disreputable ; in the sense that it is not in accord- 
ance with policemen’s morals to steal apples out of other men’s 
orchards. But this writer would appear to suggest that most 
of this Empire-building has been as morally healthy as mountain 
climbing ; and as legally legitimate as selling tea and sugar 
at a respectable village store. Anyhow, it is one of the keynotes 
to the history of the world ; and in analysing its methods and 
principles, Dr. Jeudwine has made a contribution to historical 
knowledge. 

There is scarcely a page of the book which does not state the 
old historical facts in a new (and truer) way. Of course, 
originality in history, like geographical adventuring, is a risky 
business ; and Dr. Jeudwine’s invasion will be fiercely resisted 
by the present inhabitants of the historical libraries. With 
their eyes so closely, and so long, fixed on the printed page, too 
many of the professors have become shortsighted, and have 
failed to see the facts. Because invading armies and military 
adventurers have made a great noise in tramping about the 
world, the timid literary men have imagined that soldiers are 
the mighty force they think themselves to be. The myopic 
view of history is that force is an enduring thing—but in reality 
it is only very noisy for a time. The barbarians thought they 
had conquered Rome, whereas they surrendered most of their 
law, their religion, and their government to the beaten Empire. 
So the Holy Roman Empire lasted until the still more Roman 
fact of the Napoleonic Code took its place in the government 
of Europe. 

Dr. Jeudwine is under no illusions on this point. There is 
one thing (with all his love of enterprise) he cannot tolerate. 
He cannot admit that physical force is an effective method by 
which to make an Empire ; he says there is no permanent basis 
there, that is a method for Sisyphus: “ In the end each such 
invading horde falls before physical strength and courage. This 
has been the fate of all empires founded on and administered 
by force.” He says that any day the Orientals may beat us 
in armaments. We can only beat them by offering a juster 
system of government. He appears to think we can; which 
is verging on optimism. However, that is the keynote of his 
book. His view of Irish history is terse: we “ have governed 
that country by brute force in the interests of a very small and 
irreconcilable minority of disloyal Scots ’—which is so terse 
that, perhaps, it abbreviates the truth. The whole book is a 
challenge to the orthodox historians who teach that Chatham 
and his like are our greatest statesmen, because their armies 
and navies conquered more of the world than anybody else’s. 

Let no one imagine that Dr. Jeudwine is unorthodox in the 
sense of fanaticism. On the contrary, he is a trained lawyer, 
who logically believes that the law is greater than the sword. 
That principle applied to the history and theory of Empire- 
building produces some novel thoughts. And he has collected 
a vast number of facts which duller historians have overlooked. 
It is in his statement of these facts, rather than in abstract 
argument, that lies the value of his book. This is not a “‘sloppy”’ 
declaration of new visions and original principles. It is a 
> a smana of the facts of a very important department of 

istory. 





A YESTERDAY’S FAVOURITE 


A Tale of the Pyrenses (Ramuntcho), By Pierre Lort. 
Translated from the French by W. P. Barnes. Laurie. 
10s. 6d. 

Pierre Loti is out of fashion. Whole-hearted romanticism 
and undisguised sentimentality are no longer popular. This 
is not to say that romanticism and sentimentality are dead— 
far from it. They flourish most successfully in a half-hearted 
manner and the garments of other isms. Fine, luscious descrip- 
tive writing, too, has had its day, and that mood of sensuous 
sadness that one associates with evening hymns and parted 
lovers and sunsets and creeping autumn. Yes, it is no wonder 
that Pierre Loti is out of fashion and perhaps no great pity 
either. 

But he has merits, and very considerable ones, and now 
when no one is likely to sit down seriously to imitate him it is 
perhaps worth while calling attention to them. It is true that 
his thought is not very profound, but it is never cleverly foolish. 
It is true that his emotion over stock situations is often facile 
and commonplace ; but his use of words is never either. It 
is true that his effects are too often gained by the use of familiar 
literary tricks, but the effects are gained. He has power and 
he has charm. He can create scenes that remain, for some 
reason or other, in the memory for years. He has a personal 
flavour of his own. Only the youngest of his readers could 
consider him as quite negligible. 

The secret of his success (and also the reason why one wearies 
of him after a while) is the extreme simplicity of his methods. 
He has really only two strings to his violin, and both of them 
are very powerful ones. They are perhaps the two most 
powerful strings in all the sentimental armoury. On the one 
hand is our love for all that is strange and mysterious, our 
delight in travellers’ tales, our longings for “‘magic casements 
opening on the foam of perilous seas.”” On the other is the fact 
that, though many other things interest us enormously, the 
emotions which of necessity move us most profoundly are the 
primitive emotions of love and hope and the unquenchable 
longing for what is fled from us for ever. Those are the two 
strings on which Pierre Loti has played all his tunes ; and it is 
not unnatural that we have wearied of them. 

His monotony is even within these limits still greater than 
it need perhaps have been. His hero is man the adventurer, 
his heroine the trusting maid. Never do they vary. Aziyadé, 
Rarahu, Pasquala, Fatou-gaye, Gracieuse, yellow, brown, 
black and white, they are all the same, all simple and loving 
and trusting, and all fated to die or to spend those days that 
are left to them after the adventurer’s last farewell in fruitless 
and hopeless longings for an impossible return. 

Is there much to be said for this sort of thing after all ? 
There is this, that though the psychology is distressingly thin 
it is not false. There are simple people left in the world and 
they do indeed act very like the characters in a Loti novel. 
Again, while perhaps it is true that the appeal of his “‘ exoticism ” 
is sometimes a little too obvious for our tastes, it is clearly the 
result of close personal observation. As far as he goes, indeed, 
M. Loti is a more truthful writer than most of his kind. And 
his prose, in the Chateaubriand (his master in this as well as 
other things) manner, is sometimes superb. 

In Ramuntcho it is true that M. Loti is not at his best. It is 
a pleasantly sad little story of a Pyrenean boy (romantically 
illegitimate) and his love for a little Pyrenean girl. There 
are many, perhaps too consciously, charming open air scenes 
of youthful and spotlessly innocent love-making. Then the 
boy goes away to serve his military service, and the girl in his 
absence is almost forced into a convent. The boy returns a 
man. There is a romantic but very simply written scene of 
farewell between the two lovers. And at the end we see the 
young man on the point of setting out for South America, and 
leave the girl to her lonely prayers. It is not told sentimentally 
in the way that a sentimental English novelist would tell it. 
The pathetic effects are gained very economically. The peasants 
are natural, pleasant, dignified creatures. And though Loti is 
as hostile to the Church as any respectable English Protestant, 
there is no rhetorical appeal to our sympathies on that score. 
But it is, of course, undisguisedly sentimental in the way that 
the dice are loaded against the fated-to-be-pathetic lovers. 

Probably it is hardly fair to the story to read it in a translation. 
Mr. Baines may be accurate enough, but he has not much sense 
of English style, and a sense of French style is just what Loti 
has got. The book is illustrated with quite pleasant coloured 
plates by Mr. Romilly Fedden. 
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Do you want to be able 
to retire at the age, say, 


of 55? 


How about a cheque for, say, £2,740 to be handed to you when 
you reach the age of 55? Or an annuity of £235, commencing at that 
age, and continuing just as long as ever you live? A man of 35 can 
make sure of either of these great financial benefits simply by making 
yearly deposits of a fixed amount he can easily spare out of his 
income. 

Older and younger men and women can avail themselves of the 
same safe and profitable method, for larger and for smaller amounts 
according to their circumstances. 


Thousands of shrewd and far-seeing men, in all walks of life, 
have adopted the Plan and can look forward to contentment and 
freedom from financial anxieties in their later years. 


Write us and we will send you full particulars applicable to your 
case, for your quiet consideration. Do not hesitate—the sooner you 
adopt the Plan the nearer the day of independence. 


And remember—Free insurance from the first deposit, so that 
your family won’t suffer financial stress should you, the bread- 
winner, be taken from them. 


Also a saving of Income Tax of 2/6 in the pound for every pound 
you deposit under this Plan. This is a most valuable Government 
concession. 


The Sun Life Assurance Co., of Canada, with its £35,000,000 of 
Government-supervised assets, gives you this opportunity of making 
such profitable use of the sum you can save out of income. This 
Company is the most progressive Insurance Institution in the 
World, and second to none in stability. 


_ Whatever may be the amount you can put by—large or small— 
investigate this Plan with its exclusive provisions and benefits. 


Let us know your name, address, and exact age, and the 
approximate amount you can deposit yearly, and, without any 
obligation on your part, we will tell you exactly how you can apply 
this ideal Plan of Investment Insurance to your own circumstances. 


Address your inquiry to J. F. Junkin (Manager), Sun Life of 
Canada, 26 Canada House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C.2. 








WNC NO NOAA DLO NYLON, 


NEW SUPER 
MOTOR OIL 


SHELL CHEMISTS’ 
GREAT ACHIEVEMENT 


A motor lubricating oil of an entirely novel character, with 
which horse-power has been increased by as much as 10%, 
and NEW WORLD’S RECORDS have been established, 
has been produced by Shell chemists, in collaboration with 
eminent motor engineers. 

The extra horse-power and speed obtained by the use 
of this new super oil has been lost upon reverting to 
other oils. 

By using Shell Motor Lubricating Oils, now on sale every- 
where, you benefit by this remarkable discovery, which 
reverses many long-accepted theories of motor lubrication. 
Shell Oils are different from all others. They mean a 
livelier, more powerful engine, and a lower petrol con- 
sumption, for motor vehicles of all types. “ EVERY DROP 


SHELL witlxc OIL. 


SHELL-MEX LTD., SHELL CORNER, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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THE CLAIM OF THE HUNGRY. 
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There is no one who reads these words who would carelessly refuse to help any 
fellow human being whom they knew definitely to be hungry. There are continued 
claims upon all who are able to give to those who need—claims which none of us 
wish, even, to refuse. But we often lack the imagination which would bring home 
to us the circumstances of those who are far distant. 


We should not dream of withholding food from the beggar who calls at our door, 
providing that we are convinced of his need. = 
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But there are thousands in Pugachev who are starving as you read these words— 
probably dying. Dr. M. D. Mackenzie, who investigated the district, has left no 
doubt of this, and it now rests with us as to how far we can save those who are 
threatened. 


When human beings are in such extremity it is not for any one of us either to stand 
aloof or to spend our energies in apportioning blame. There can surely be but 
one course for us, it is to 


FEED THE HUNGRY! 


GIFTS OF MONEY should be sent to FRIENDS’ RELIEF COMMITTEE (Room 5), 
10 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4. 

GIFTS IN KIND (Clothing, Soap, etc.) should be sent to the FRIENDS’ WAREHOUSE, 
5 New Street Hill, London, E.C.4. 


Co-operating with the Russian Famine Fund and the “Save the Children Fund” in the “ All-British 
Appeal” for the Famine in Russia. 
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A FORGOTTEN WELSHMAN 


The Life and Opinions of Robert Roberts. Told by Himself, 
Edited by J. H. Davies,M.A. Lewis. 7s. 6d. 


This is a remarkable book, the apologia of an obscure and 
ineffectual man. The manuscript of Roberts’s autobiography 
is in the possession of the National Library of Wales, and has 
here been printed for the first time with an introduction by Mr. 
J. H. Davies, Principal of the University College of Wales. His 
attention was drawn to Roberts by finding certain of his philo- 
logical works in manuscript, and especially by the discovery 
that a very substantial part of Silvan Evans’s dictionary of the 
Welsh language was based upon material, amounting to over 
120,000 references, collected by Roberts and sent by him to 
Evans in 1879. This fruit of six years’ work was apparently 
secured by Evans for a trifling sum (a Post Office Order was 
acknowledged by Roberts in 1881), and Mr. Davies seems to 
think that, without the spadework of this unacknowledged ally, 
Evans’s work could never have been carried through. However 
that may be, the story is of a piece with that of Roberts’s whole 
life, as he told it in these pages, written in the ’sixties in the 
Australian Bush. 

He was born in 1834 in a bleak district of North Wales, a 
country barren and forbidding by nature and made bleaker 
by the heavy hand of Dissent weighing upon its people. His 
childhood was passed in cramping poverty, and a ceaseless 
effort to escape by the aid of “book-learning ” from the life of 
farm-hand drudgery which would otherwise be his. For better 
or worse, he succeeded, and became for a time a schoolmaster, 
and later a clergyman of the Welsh Church. After many curious 
vicissitudes he fell into ill-favour with his bishop and his fellow- 
clerics after an occasion when “‘ we kept up the talk rather late 
and a larger quantity of grog was consumed than usual.” And 
soon afterwards, aided by the proceeds of a “ testimonial ”’ 
subscribed by certain parishioners, he took ship to Australia, 
With his landing there, in 1863, his own narrative breaks off. 
He returned to Wales in 1875, still under the cloud of the grog 
party at Corwen, was refused permission to resume clerical 
duties by the Bishop of Bangor, and passed his remaining years 
in schoolmastering and a deepening despondency. “In April, 
1885,’ ends Mr. Davies’s biographical note, ‘“* he was found dead 
in bed through an overdose of laudanum. He was buried at 
Llangernyw on April 15th, 1885, but there is no stone to mark 
his grave.” 

All of which may sound depressing stuff for an autobiography 
running to nearly five hundred closely printed pages. But 
Roberts had a very real literary gift. Apart from his intense 
love of his country and its people and their tongue, he had a 
quick eye for character, and, whether he gauged men rightly 
or wrongly, he certainly made them live again when he wrote 
his own story in the secure isolation of the Antipodes. With 
a different training he might have become a Trollope of the 
Welsh Church: the account of the dinner-party at the palace 
of the Bishop of Bangor is a capital piece of direct, satiric 
reporting : 

“Mr. Roberts,”’ said he, “had you a night school at Ruthin?” 

* Yes, my Lord.” 

“What text-books did you use ?” 

“They were various: the Irish books for reading and Bishop 
Colenso’s book for mathematics.” 

“Are those the best text-books for mathematics?” asked one 
of the clergy. I understood that he was asking me, which, by 
the way, was a mistake—he meant to ask the Bishop—so I said: 
“Most schoolmasters look upon them as the best, and they are 
recommended by my Lords of the Privy Council.” 

“When I was at King’s Worthy,” said the Bishop, “‘we had a 
night-school that I took great interest in. We were very much in 
want of proper text-books, and in fact had none that were good for 
anything. So I wrote a series myself for them, half-a-dozen in all. 
One of them was a treatise on algebra. I have been told that it is 
the best book on algebra.” 

There were bishops in those days. . . . And, apart from the 
elaborate gallery of clerical portraits, Roberts has put into his 
work a mass of material for anyone interested in the ways and 
beliefs of the country people of North Wales seventy or eighty 
years ago, bearing especially, of course, on their strange reli- 
giosity. The Bible was the speech of this hill-country theocracy, 
and the travelling preachers were its legislators. Roberts 
preserved, in translation, some samples of the old sermon 
eloquence, full of a naive scholasticism: this, for instance, on 
hypocrites : 

I don’t know whether you all understand this hard word, hypo- 
crite, but you all know what potato apples are. They look so 
green and round and bright, these potato apples, you would fancy 


they are the fruit. And the potatoes are all out of sight, you see, 
underground. But the potato apples are not the fruit, they will 
all rot off, or the pigs get them ; but the potatoes out of the ground 
round and sound, they are the fruit. . . . And the true Christian 
is like the potatoes, he is underground: the weight of this world 
is heavy on him. But the time will come, my brethren, when the 
hyprocrite will rot away like the potato apples, and the true Chris- 
tian like a healthy pink eye will rise out of the dust of this world 
and shine glorious in the Kingdom of Heaven. Heaven make us 
potatoes every one of us. 


Altogether this Life was a valuable discovery, an old-fashioned 
but individual book, deserving wide notice—and not in Wales 
only. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Famous Poison Trials. By Harotp Eaton. Collins. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Harold Eaton provides a preface on The Psychology of the 
Poisoner to his five poison cases, each of which he calls after 
the poison used, Aconitine, Antimony, Arsenic, Hyoscin, Strychnine. 
His preface is sensible but not penetrating ; on the other hand, he 
tells his five gruesome stories well. Dr. Lamson poisoned his 
young brother-in-law with aconitine, Dr. Pritchard his wife and 
mother-in-law with antimony, Seddons Miss Barrow with arsenic, 
Dr. Crippen his wife with the rare poison hyoscin, William Palmer, 
many people, with strychnine and probably other poisons. Mr. 
Eaton’s biographies amount to little more than digests of the prefaces 
to, and reprints of, the famous murder trials already published, in 
which these villains figure. Of the five, Pritchard and Palmer leave 
one with the most vivid sensation of having been dipped in the most 
loathsome slime human nature can produce. Mr. Eaton hardly 
does justice to the almost unfathomable meanness of Pritchard’s 
attempt to shift part of the guilt on to his little servant ; a confession 
proffered with the delicious tears of a true penitent, but promptly 
retracted when it was met with disbelief. 


Women-writers of the Nineteenth Century. By Marsory A. Bap. 
Cambridge Uniyersity Press. 10s. 6d. 

Rr. Bald has taken eight of the famous women-writers of her 
period, including Mrs. Browning and Christina Rossetti, and told 
us a good deal about them, with apt quotations, hints and suggestions. 
But she has not extracted from her material a criticism that satisfies. 
Her writing, for one thing, is often awkward and wandering. Some- 
times she is sentimental, laying too much stress on the circumstances 
and good intentions of her authors, and she pays too much attention 
to critics of no great importance. Again she fills space by suggesting 
a ‘“‘guessing-game” about characters. There is no likelihood, to 
our mind, that George Eliot derived her ironic gift of hitting off brief 
characters from Jane Austen. On the other hand, she herself acknow- 
ledged the influence of Sophocles, though Dr. Bald thinks her idea of 
Nemesis not Greek. 

The point of style, which would surely be helpful, is not sufficiently 
considered. Jane Austen combines slang and the vernacular with 
the elaborate and Latinised paraphrase which is a good weapon for 
derision. If Charlotte Bronté were not a genius, we should call her 
a prig for her use of learned words like “ vicinage ” instead of “ neigh- 
bourhood.”” Mrs. Browning rhymed “ angels’ with “ candles.” 

Dr. Bald is best on Mrs. Gaskell, who for some reason has attracted 
few critics. The author of Cranford was remarkable for her know- 
ledge of farm and country life as well as Manchester, and no one has 
glorified the domestic affections more gracefully. Never was so 
much hair stroked or so many little chairs occupied by tiny bodies. 
Her fault is a tendency to be mawkish and overdo the privilege of 
killing her characters. 


The Mind of the Spectator under the Editorship of Addison and Steele. 
By Canon G. S. SrrReaTFEILD. Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


The Bishop of Edmundsbury has added a Foreword to this selection 
from the Spectator, which Canon Streatfeild prepared shortly before 
his death. It is designed to cover a few important subjects and tends 
to edification rather than amusement. The Canon cut down some 
essays and adapted others, supplying introductions and connecting 
matter which are somewhat heavy, like his title. Thus in the course 
of the analysis of No. 93 we read that 


The most brilliant conversationalist of his day was not likely to 
omit from his list of diversions the companionship of a “ well- 
chosen friend.” In the fourth place, therefore, he commends the 
enjoyment of comradeship. 


“The Vision of Mirzah,” which is the height of Addison’s serious art, 
is not included. Canon Streatfeild was evidently a keen student and 
admirer of Addison, but he is able to doubt Macaulay’s slapdash 
depreciation of Steele. When we read that the only flaw in Addison’s 
character was drink, we remember Pope’s terrible lines on Atticus, 
which must have had some truth in them. So remarkable a character 
is not made out of nothing. Addison was ungenerously cautious. 
In his age, moralising was fashionable, and no one did it so well, but 
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EDWARD CARPENTER Reading and Lecture 
at Mortimer Hall, Mortimer Street, W. (near Oxford Circus), 
Wednesday, April !1, at 8: Reading by EDWARD CARPENTER 

from his works, including “ TOWARDS DEMOCRACY.” 
Wednesday, April 18, at 8: Lecture on BEETHOVEN, 
Selections from BEETHOVEN will be played on both occasions. 
Tickets (for either date) Reserv 5s.; Unreserved, 2s. 6d., from 
THE LEAGUE OF PEACE AND OM, 90 Avenue Chambers, 
Southampton Row, W.C.; or at Mortimer Hall on evenings of lectures. 














INSURANCE. 
RIGINAL SUBSCRIBER to “NEW STATESMAN” 
offers readers CHEAPEST INSURANCE. §Long- 


established first-class office. Cars about 20% under usual rates, e.g., 
15 h.p. and £800 value only £14 17s., as against £18 7s. 6d. tariff. 
Motor cycles about 459% off. Thus: 7 h.p. for £3 5s. 10d., if used 
only 6 months (£4 7s. 9d. for year), with no claim in previous year. 
£1,000 general accident insurance from 22s. 6d. 

NORTON, JOPPA, MIDLOTHIAN. 




















ART GALLERY. 


THE INDEPENDENT GALLERY, 
74 Grafton Street, London, W. 
EXHIBITION OF RECENT PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS BY 


ROGER FRY. 
Open till April 28th, 1o—5 ; Saturdays, ro—1. 
catalogue and tax), Is. 


TO BE LET. 
N HAMMERSMITH MALL.—House for Sale, non-basement, 


kitchen and scullery, 2 large sitting-rooms (both facing river), 6 bedrooms, 

bath, etc.; electric light and gas. Lease 56 years. Close station and "bus 

route.—Apply Box 865, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great 4)ueen Street, Kingsway, Lon- 
don, W.C. 2 

MALL, FURNISHED FARMHOUSE, near Ham Hill, Somerset, 

to be Let May to September, or for part time. Gas for lighting and cooking. 


Three bedrooms, 2 sitting-rooms, etc. Station 1 mile. 3} guineas per week.— 
Box 864, NEW STATESMAN, ro Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2, 


HILTERN HILLS.—Bracing. Superior Apartments, 
cooking and service, or Board Residence. Week ends or permanent. 
station.—Miss Morton, 4 Chiltern Road, Wendover, Bucks. 


7° LET from April 2oth, low rent, art of French 
Riviera, Small, secluded Villa. Ten minutes from mu, peed. Garden. Olive 


terraces. Sheltered. Lovely view.—Box 863, NEW grarESMAN, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


BBCreULLy situated Dartmoor Rectory, 750 ft. elevation. 
Good trout fishing close by. To be let May.—Particulars Recror, North 
Bovey, Moretonhampstead. 


ITTING-ROOM and BEDROOM FURNISHED, in charming 
gardener’s cottage, for six months. Attendance by agreement. Suitable for 
week ends for bachelor or spinster. Harmer Green, Welwyn.—Apply Miss 

DICKINSON, 21 Manchester Street, W. 1. 


LECTURES, ETC. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15. 





Admission (including 














Near 

















Demonstration School; Colet Gardens, 
Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. 


W. Kensington, W. 14. 
Treasurer, Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn ; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For 
information concerni ps, Lean Fund and Grants from the Board of 


Scholarshi 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LAWRENCB. 
Fast LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1.— 


University Courses tn ARTs, SCIENCE, MEDICINE AND ENGINEERING for 
Men and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.— 
Prospectus post free from REGISTRAR. 











Any make of 


Raincoat 
Cleaned, Reproofed and Retinted 


Raincoats, of any make, can be cleaned with perfect 
success in the “ Achille Serre Way.” All raincoats 
cleaned by us are reproofed by a tested process and 
also retinted at an inclusive charge of 8/6. They look 
as good as new and are as weatherproof as new. 


May we send you a SRy of our illustrated booklet 
“ Looking Well Dressed” 


Achille Serre x: 


Hackney Wick, London, E. 9. 










Branches and Agents Everywhere 
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ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
Even the healthiest rson is liable : 


to disablement or death from accident. 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 
a ee 

















Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 

\ Author of “ Scalp Massage,” “ Uric Acid and the Hair,” 

“ Alopecia Areata,” “‘ The Hair and the Nervous System,”’ etc. 


“ Bverybody should read this book.”—Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come upon us as @ 
revelation.”—The Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation and restoration of 
the hair are simple, lucid and convincing.” — Medical Record. 


( Price 7d. post free from 
) J. HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk 55), 
117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, London, 5.W.1!. 





LITERARY. 


UTHORS should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 
Essays, Music and to Mr. Antuur Srockewett, Publisher, 29 Ludgate 
Hill, London. Nor fees. Typing unessential. New authors wanted 














Gua and COPYING at British Museum, Somerset House, 
&c. ; also Genealogies.—Box No. 848, New STATESMAN, 10Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





F. de BURGH, LITERARY AGENT. 
UTHORS’ MSS. criticised and placed. Typewriting, and proof- 
reading carefully executed.—F. ps Burcu, Bidborough, Kent. 





| Fy —~ TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Illustrated Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13) Victoria St., London, 8.W. 1. 





EE HOUSE TRAINING CENTRE FOR LADIE 
Expert  feeteins instructions, all branches, in lovely old manor gard 
Home life; hockey.—Principats, Lee House, Marw N. Devon. 





ARTICULARS of LECTURES, DEMONSTRATIONS and 
TRAINING relating to the “ Thirza Wakley " Self-Activity Systemof Educa- 
tion are obtainable from the Spcretary, Self-Activity, Caerphilly, Glamorgan. 


TYPEWRITING. 


T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 
every description intelligently and 1 ited. EB 
reporters available for every - of mont ay = ha pw ay 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
75 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. Tel. Holborn 6182. (Removed from 27 Chancery Lane.) 











UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly t 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BROOKER, 16 Sudtueen ploce, Cliftee, we 





YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING, TRANSLATIONS.— 
Temporary shorthand-typists by a hour. Best work. Lowest charges. 


Quotation on lication : 5 . : 
Holborn, W.C. 1. application E A. Cox, Fulwood House, High 


» EADERS OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to utilise 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. prepaid advertisements 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling and Sixpence per line per 
insertion. (A line comprises about nine words.) One line should be 
added for Box Numbers, also Sixpence to cover the forwarding of 
replies. Substantial reductions are allowed for a series of ions, 





details of which will be sent on application to the Advertisement 
Manager, THE NEW STATSSMAN, 10 ~ ~~ 
London, W.C. 2. 


t Queen Street, Kingsway, 





OOKS.—Housman’s Last Poems, rst. Edit., 21s.; Who's Who, 
1922, 228. post free ; Westminster Cathedral, with 160 illus., 2 vols., new, 638. 
for 22s. ; Cox's Adventures on the Columbia River, 1831, rare, 2 vols., £6 6s. ; 

Burton's Goa and the Blue Mountains, 1851, £3 38.; Burton's Ii Pentamerone, large 
paper copy, 2 vols., 1893, £7 10s.; Burton's First Footsteps in East Africa, 1894, 
308.; Byron's Astarte, Edit. de Luxe, only 200 done, {3 108.; Cave’s Book of 
Ceylon, 1908, 308.: Cave’s Ruined Cities of Ceylon, 1897, £3 38.; Maitland’s Domes- 
day Book and Beyond, 1897, 308.; Flora of Mentone, by Moggridge, 1874, £3 33. ; 
Mount Everest, the Reconnaissance, 1921, by Howard Bury, only 200 done, 1922, 
£5 58; Gautier’s Works, “‘ Mad. de Maupén,” etc., Edit. de Luxe, 12 vols., £5 tos. ; 
Bernard Shaw’s Dramatic Opinions, 2 vols., 1916, 258. ; Quintessence of Ibsenism, 
1891, 1st Edit., 30s.; Three Plays for Puritans, 1st Edit., 1901, 258.; Wilfred 
Blunt’s A New Pilgrimage, rst Edit., 1889, 2538.; Mumford’s Oriental Rugs, 
‘3 28.; Voltaire’s Candide, with 50 illus. by Alan Odle, 12s. 6d.; Gotch’s The English 

ome from Charles I. to George IV., 308.; Freemasonry Ars Quatuor Coronatorum, 
14 vols., {12 128., <a ; Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, illus. by Chinese artists, 
1st Edit., 138.; Greenwich Hospital, with coloured plates by G. Cruikshank, 1826, 
10; The Sketch, Vols. 1 to 80, magnificent lot, {30; The Tatler, Vols. 1 to 46, fine 

t, £21; Illustrated London News, 46 vols., £12; Sterne’s Works, 1783, rare set, 
7 vols., {2 28.; Lane’s Arabian Nights, illus. by Brangwyn, 6 vols., L.P. only 250 
done, {6 6s.; Rawlinson’s Ancient Monarchies, 5 vols., {7 78.; Wilde's Salome, 
illus. by Beardsley, 1912, 158.; send also for catalogue. If you want a book and 
have failed to find it elsewhere try me. I am the most expert book-finder extant.— 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 





OOKS.—Who’s Who, 1922, new, 22s. (cost 42s. net): Dic- 
tionary of National Biography and Supplements, 23 vols., thin paper, 
£21; Burton's Arabian Nights, illustrated, 17 vols., £17; Voltaire’s - 

dide, 50 illus., 12s. 6d.; Kendrick’s Handwoven Carpets, 2 vols., illus., {5 53., Bain, 
Indian Stories, 13 vols., £13; _—- Collected Works, 15 vols., £15; Pepys Diary, 
by Wheatley, to vols., £7; Stanley Weyman’s Novels, 21 vois., Pocket Edit., 
£3 138. 6d.; Burgess’ Antique Furniture, 12s. 6d.; Heptameron, 5 vols., private! 

rinted, £3 78. 6d.; Casanova’s Memoirs, 2 vols., illus., 358. (pub. £3 38.); Irving’s 
| en and Criminals, 4s. 6d. (pub. 7s. 6d.); Whistler's Etchings, s50s.; Reign of 
Terror, 2 vols., 558.; Litchfield Antiques, Genuine and S; ious, 258.; Geo. Borrow's 
Works, 6 vols., 358. Books wanted (3,000) ; list free. braries purchased. Baxter 
Prints and Le Blond Ovals wanted.—HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, 21 Joho 
Bright Street, Birmingham. 
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now it is not tolerated easily and his style is in one notable respect 
antiquated. Free chaff, however, like his would be very welcome, 
and he would find an ample field in the vagaries of feminine adornment 
and the extent to which they dominate the papers. We have counted 
over seventy pictures of women—mostly in various stages of undress— 
in a single number of a Sunday paper. 

The footnotes show knowledge, but it shocks us to see Scott’s 
Antiquary made into “‘ Old Buck.” 


Discoveries and Inventions of the Twentieth Century. By Epwarp 
Cressy. Second Edition, enlarged. Routledge. 12s. 6d. 

In the nineteenth century the industries of this country profited 
by many inventions, and nearly all the notable advance of the world 
in this way was British. Towards the end, however, other nations 
also took a hand in discovery, and the gas-engine developed by Diesel, 
Otto and others made two great features of our present life possible, 
the motor-car and the flying machine. The inventions of this century 
are less spectacular than those of the last, but equally arresting. 
Any reader of Mr. Cressy’s book with a taste for knowledge cannot 
fail to be struck by the immense advance in various departments of 
life and activity. Electricity is, perhaps, the most obvious. But the 
advance both of food production in pedigree wheat, which can pro- 
duce ninety-six bushels an acre, and of the study of nutrition in the 
body, show what amazing results can be secured by science and patient 
research. Discoveries are now quickly elaborated. In the artificial 
production of cold, special temperatures are arranged for everything, 
from meat and furs (immune from moths) to oysters and wine. The 
big liners of to-day are floating palaces, and the lists of foods taken 
for a single voyage are colossal, including such items as 40,000 fresh 
eggs, 1,000 Ibs. of hot-house grapes and 36,000 oranges. Luxury, 
indeed, when we learn elsewhere that the increasing population cannot 
get the food it wants unless more attention is paid to improved methods 
of culture and production ! Photography now shows us things never 
seen by the human eye and supposed beyond the power of human 
record, like a bullet in full flight. 

We have mentioned things not involved in complicated machinery, 
but in describing such details Mr. Cressy is clear and his book through- 
out is well above the average style of popular exposition. 


THE CITY 


ARKETS opened after the holiday in fine fettle; not 
that orders were forthcoming in any very great volume, 
but there is a general feeling that prices are bound for 

a higher level. The success of the 4 per cent. Treasury Bonds 
referred to last week has strengthened Government loans, 
which are all firmer. There is a technical point worth mentioning 
in connection with these bonds which makes them, on the one 
hand, more attractive to the investor than appears at first sight, 
and, on the other hand, makes the saving to the State less than 
it looks on the surface. This is that, although a 4 per cent. 
bond, the new issue was placed at a discount, the price being 
£94 10s. per £100. Taking into account the fact that in ten 
years time the State pays back £100 for £94 10s. received, the 
yield to the holder works out at £4 14s. 2d. per cent., but that 
part which represents the difference between £94 10s. and £100, 
being regarded as capital increment and not income, does not 
have to bear Income-tax or Super-tax ; so that, although the 
State is paying less for the loan in interest, it loses tax on part 
of the yield. In the United States the capital increment also 
would be subject to Income-tax. Other markets display a rising 
tendency, particularly oil and rubber, and the latter looks like 
enjoying a fresh lease of prosperity which will carry quotations 
to a higher level. 
* * * 


For some months past the price of tea has risen steadily, 
and even now hardly a day passes by without the market in 
that commodity showing a further rise. As a result, tea shares 
have risen very considerably, as will be seen from the following 
comparison : 


Price Price 
End Aug. 1922. End March. 1923 

Assam Co. .. ee £56 ee £75 
Darjeeling .. oe 15/6 oe 23/- 
Dooars ee ee 39/- “ 58 /- 
Empire of India ee 37/- oe 49 /- 
Lebong i? se 32/- - 52/- 
Moabund .. on 28/- ow 47/- 
Nedeem ee oe 27/6 ee 49/- 
Senglo * a 82/6 ob 49/- 


Southern India oe 18/9 o* 50/- 





How shortsighted or ignorant both the investing public and 
the Stock Exchange are in some matters is shown by the course 
of prices in the shares of the Rubber Plantations Investment 
Trust. This company, despite its name, is much more of a 
tea than a rubber undertaking. When the last report was 
issued in May, 1922, it stated that of the Trust’s own estates 
10,711 acres were devoted to tea, and only 3,962 acres to rubber, 
and that, taking estates and shareholdings together, 54 per cent. 
of the Trust’s investments represented interests in tea. On the 
Trust’s anticipated output of tea for the current year, an increase 
of every 1d. per pound in the price obtained would represent 
nearly £26,000. Early in 1921, low grade teas were frequently 
unsaleable at 4d. and 5d. per pound; to-day they cannot be 
bought for less than 1s. 5d., and if the Rubber Plantations 
Investment Trust is securing only 6d. per pound more for 
tea than this time last year, that alone on one year’s production 
would represent well over £150,000, which of itself is not un- 
important even on so large a capital as £2,000,000 ; and then 
there are the Trust’s large shareholdings in other tea companies, 
not to speak of its rubber interests. The rise in tea prices will 
not have made itself felt fully for the 1922 period, but 1923 
should make a very good showing, and as all authorities are 
agreed that tea is assured of high prices for the next two or 
three years, I should imagine that the Trust will soon be floating 
some of its tea properties as separate companies—not without 
profit to itself. The point of these observations is, however, 
to draw attention to the fact which I have observed from day to 
day, that if rubber falis one halfpenny per lb., Rubber Trust 
shares (as they are familiarly called) will fall 3d. in price, even 
though on the same day tea has risen 1d. per Ib. In view of 
the title of the company, it is comprehensible that the general 
public should not realise the magnitude of its interests in tea, 
but the Stock Exchange ought to know better. Perspicacious 
readers will buy these shares so long as they are obtainable 
below 30s.; the present price is 27s. 6d. 

* * * 


Reference was made here some time ago to the number of 
private companjé, in existence. In a recent lecture by Mr. 
Herbert W. ord, of the well-known firm of company registra- 
tion agents and publishers, that authority stated that the bulk 
of companies limited by shares consisted of private companies, 
which number approximately 84,000, whereas only about 
14,000 public companies are in existence. Last year there 
were registered 7,478 private companies and only 374 public 
companies, from which it will be seen that for every public 
company now registered, twenty private companies are formed. 
I must admit that this enormous preponderance of private 
companies astonishes me. To constitute a company a private 
one, the right to transfer shares must be restricted, the number 
of shareholders must be limited to fifty (excluding employees 
and ex-employees) and no invitation may be made to the public 
to subscribe any capital. The advantage of a private company 
to its proprietors is that they are not compelled to file at Somerset 
House—and, consequently, make available to the world—in- 
formation as to their profits, dividends, etc., and this accounts 
for the fact, which surprises many people, that in the case of 
many well-known businesses which have the word “ Limited ” 
after their title, it is not possible to ascertain their profits or 
dividends. A private company can, however, quite easily be 
converted into a public company by complying with the 
regulations governing the latter. 

A. Emit DAVIEs. 











POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION to the NEW STATESMAN 
ensures regular and early delivery. 


One Year, post free .. ee ee 308. od, 
Six Months ,, - ee e- 45s. od, 
Three ,, ~ - ee e 7s. 6d. 


Address: THE MANAGER, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 




















DVERTISEMENT RATES: PuBLISHERS’ AND TRADE 
ADVERTISEMENTS, {14.14.0 per page and pro rata to 
one-eighth page; per inch 15s. COMPANY REPORTS AND 
Meetincs, {18.18.0 per page. PROSPECTUSES, {21.0.0 
per page. CLASSIFIED SMALL ANNOUNCEMENTS Is. 6d, per 
line, with discount for series. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


SCHOOLS. 





UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
FACULTY OF COMMERCE. 


MITSUI PROFESSORSHIP OF FINANCE. 

The Council of the University invites applications for this Chair. 

The Professorship will include within its scope the field of Public 
Finance, together with Banking and the organisation and working 
of the Money Market and of the Produce Markets. 

The stipend is {800 a year. The stipend and duties will commence 
on the 1st of October, 1923. 

Applications (five co — may be accompanied by testimonials, 
references, or other credentials, and should be received by the under- 
signed on or before the 21st of April, 1923. 

Further particulars may be o tained from 

GEO. H. MORLEY, 
Secretary. 


M Sc. desires post as SCIENCE MISTRESS in Girls’ School. 


Prepared, if necessary, to teach Junior Mathematics.—Please write in 
first instance to R. 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


EXAMINATIONS. 
THE LONDON ASSOCIATION OF ACCOUNTANTS 


(Limited by Guarantee). 
EXAMINATIONS, JUNE, 1923. 
The following are the dates for the Examinations of the above 
Association : 
PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION. 
Tuesday and Wednesday, June 5th and 6th. 


INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION. 
Tuesday and Wednesday, June 5th and 6th. 


FINAL EXAMINATION. 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, June 5th, 6th and 7th. 


Each examination commences at 10 a.m. on the first day. 
EXAMINATION CENT 





F., c/o NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 








LONDON LEEDS TSTOL 
GLASGOW SHEFFIELD R™SMOUTH 
EDINBURGH MANCHESTER NoRW!CH 
NEWCASTLE LIVERPOOL /NOTTINGHAM 
BIRMINGHAM CARDIFF . HULL 
BELFAST PLYMOUTH =RIGHTON 
DUBLIN 
By Order of the Council, 
J. C. LATHAM, 
March 23rd. Secretary. 





TAUNTON SCHOOL. 


N EXAMINATION will be held at Taunton School on 
MAY 2oth 

and the following days for the purpose of awarding the following SCHOLAR- 

PS :— 

(a) Five Entrance Scholarships, value {40 per annum. 

(6) A limited number of Bursaries reserved for the sons of ministers and 
missionaries. 

All details from the HEADMASTER. 





TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS 
DE LUXE. Tel. 1667 Sydenham. 
SPAIN 35 days. 
Seville, Madrid, Granada, Toledo, etc., and TANGIER. 
Five weeks of sunshine, romance, art and beauty, with 
N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, 5.E. 19. 


BOURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Duy Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and ap. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Comfortable winter quarters. —Apply Miss K. M. ELtis. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. 





Est. 1900. 
April 17 











OURNEMOUTH.—Winchmore, Knyveton Road. Comf. Bd.-Res. 
Sheltered amongst pines. Garage. From 3 gns. 


ASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens. 
E Best locality, central. Large rooms, brightness, fmm , —Mrs. Roocrrs 
(Cookery diploma). 


OCKINGHAM.—Westward Ho! North Devon. Vegetarian 
Guest House. Close to sea and golf links.—Particulars, Miss Foi. 











SLE OF WIGHT.—Fine old country house will be opened Whit- 
suntide as a vegetarian guest house. Large eaten. Modern conveniences. 
Particulars: I.W., 22 Argyll Road, Kensington, W 8 


FRENCH. Large house and park. All sports. Healthy life. 
Write Drrecrevur, 5 Avenue Eugénie, St. Cloud, France. 








WITZERLAND.—Weggis, Lake Lucerne, Hotel Baumen. Lovely 
views of Lake and Mountains. 20 mins. from Lucerne. Terms from 6s. a day. 


I Ne pe pe —A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
aged 11-18 years. Established 1889. The first of the New School Movement. 
Excellent food. Healthy life. Scaool estate 133 acres. 
“ To my mind there is no brighter spot on the educational map 
of England to-day than Abbotsholme.”—G. STANLEY HALL 
For terms, a a” apply to the WarpDEN, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire, or 
to Colonel B. Warp, C.M.G., late R.E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme Association, 
28 PiteGeorpe d Avenue, London, W.14. 


ST. GEORGE’S EDUCATIONAL HOME. 
S?: GEORGE'S (Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks).—Modern educational 
ideals pursued in a natural, healthy atmosphere, in addition to the advan- 





tages of a simple, happy home life, with children from 3 to 9 years. The 
jou is delightfully situated in its own grounds of about 4 acres.—Apply to the 
RINCIPAL. 





L@ETUS SORTE MEA. 
HE CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, NORTH- 
WOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A Co-educational and Montessori School for 
a children. New Era ideals are followed, the aim being ' to promote 
a spirit of service and natural individual dev on 
ication to Mrs. GertrupR Birp. Camb. Teachers’ certificate. ~~ —— No. : 
orthwood 311. 








a y ’ 

M ALTMANS’ GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss CuampBers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 

develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 

community ; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, 

Dancing and Handicraft of every description ; to increase resource and initiative by 

practical work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultr y-keeping. The girls will be 

prepared for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced work in Music 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such 
subjects as should be part of every girl's education, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard's 

Cross is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 

in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 

EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, S.E. 12. 
MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS TAUGHT 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN. 

FoR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, Miss MILDRED STEELE. 


ARMHOUSE SCHOOL, WENDOVER, gives thorough intel- 
lectual education on modern lines. Matriculation as desirable. Practical 
occupations made integral part of school life and related to intellectual work, 

All usual subjects; also Economics, Accounts, Dairying, Driving, etc. Practical 
training in Cm I fncipals individual an Girls, 8-18 ; Boys, 8-3. 
ISABEL Avice TRENCH, 











EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING.—A Quaker Public 
School for Boys from 12 to I9 years. —_ > well-wooded park ; modera 
buildings, am ah Hall, Library, Formrooms, and three S tori 

The School is recognised b: y the General Medical Council for 1st M.B. Lh. Pros- 
pectus from the peneen. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish 
System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 











Ts GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 
An Experimental School offering a first-class Modern Education on Natural 
Lines, with special attention to Music, Arts, Crafts, Carpentry, Eurhythmics, 
Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, Gardening, Cookery, Games. Free time-tables, 
Creative education, co-education. Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude is shown. 
Montessori house in connection.—Principals : Mrs. C. H. NicHoLi7s and the Misses 
MANVILLE. 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, aye on Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks, 
Trains young girls over 16 in Gardening and the care of Chickens, under a 
Swanley Trained Head-Gardener. Part time lessons given in Dalcroze 

Eurhythmics, Greek Dancing, Music, Arts, Crafts, Literature and French if desired. 
Inclusive reduced fees.—Apply Principals : Mg. C. H. NicHoLts and the Misses 
MANVILLE. 


SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


UTTON CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Mrs. WEBSTER 

(Montessori Diploma and formerly headmistress of Uplands School, St. 

* Leonards-on-Sea) om young children, 3 to 8, and takes entire charge if 

the parents are abroad. Simple, natural, happy home life, with suitable food and 

healthy conditions. On the edge of the South Downs and ten minutes from the sea. 
Trained lady nurse from the Hampstead Nursery Training School. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


ADY, living in country village (Midlands), would like child about 
6 years to educate with her own two little girls. Qualified Froebel and 
Montessori governess. Exceptional opportunity and terms to suitable child.— 

Box 857, New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street. Kingsway, London, W.C. 2, 


REFORMED INNS. 

SK for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
(maximum dividend 74%) or 6% Loan Stock 

P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 ‘Regent Street, W. 1. 


ORM CONGENIAL FRIENDSHIPS.—For particulars write 
Secretary, U.C.C., 16 NS., Cambridge Street, London, 8.W. 1. 














PHOLSTERY.—*“ The Chair that makes going to bed atrouble.” 
Always Jolly. Never Passé. “ Buoyant” Chairs from {6 158. seen at 
and catalogues from Percy Smyra, Lrp., 9 Dorset Street, W. 1. 





OOK PLATES. Original designs.— Write for particulars to 
OsBoRrNnes, Bookplate Artists, 27 Hastcastle Street, London, W. t. 





HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE “TURN” SUITS, OVER- 

COATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive Price list, 

or send garments for free estimate.—Lonpon TuRNING Co. (Dept. “ E”), 
16 Chardmore Road, London, N. 16 (mew address). 








THE NEW STATESMAN 











Chatto & Windus 








FIERY PARTICLES 


By C. E. Monracue 


Nine tales by the author of DISENCHANTMENT (4¢4 Impr., 7s. net). “ From beginning to end 
these “ Fiery Particles” make reading of the very best and sustain the high reputation of the 
author as a story-teller of the ‘first class,’"—English Review. SECOND IMPRESSION. 7s. net. 





THINGS THAT HAVE 
INTERESTED ME: SECOND 


SERIES: Jy ARNOLD BenneTT. “A _ perfect 
book for the many mauvais quarts d’heure that 
occur in the best regulated existence,”—Time and 
Tide. 75. 6d. net. 


ECHO: dy MARGARET Rivers Larminie, 


author of SEARCH (3rd Jmpr. 75. 6d. net.) “A 
sheer delight of fine expression in the manner of 
Edith Wharton haunted by Jane Austen.”—Jodn 0’ 
London's Weekly. 75. 6d. net. 


LITTLE LIFE STORIES: 4 


Sir Harry Jounston. “The stuff of life. I 
hope he will set to work and give us more of it.”— 
Sunday Chronicle. 75. 6d. net. 


THREE PLAYS: by A. A. MILNe. 


Containing :—“'The Great Broxopp,” “ The 
Dover Road,” and “The Truth about Blayds.” 
Uniform with FIRST and SECOND PLAYS. 75. 6d. 
net. Immediately. 


ON THE MARGIN : éy ALDous 


Huxuey. Notes and essays on such subjects as :— 
“ Centenaries,” “ The Subject-Matter of Poetry,” 
“ Bibliophily,” ‘ Nationality in Love,” “ Sir 
Christopher Wren,” “Chaucer,” etc. 65. met. 
Immediately. 


FANTASTICA : éy RoBert NICHOLS. 


Three tales in prose :—“‘ The Smile of the 
Sphinx,” “Sir Perseus and the Fair Andromeda,” 
and “Golgotha and Co.,” with a highly explan- 
atory Preface. 75. 6d. met. May. 


LANDSCAPE orCYTHEREA: 


by W. J. TURNER. A sequence of poems. 45. 6¢. 
net. Edition de Luxe, limited to 99 numbered copies, 
signed by the author. 155. net. May. 


THE LEFT LEG : by T. F. Powys: 


— “The Left Leg,” “Hester Dominy” and 
“Abraham Men” ; three strange tragicomic tales 
of Wessex by a new writer of distinctive originality 


and power. 75. 6d. met. May. 


SANDERSON OF OUNDLE: 


The biography, written by those who knew him, 
of a great headmaster and one of the foremost 
educational reformers of our time. “ One of the 
very greatest headmasters the world has ever seen.” 
—H. G. Wetts. 12 illustrations, 12s. 6d. net. 


DOSTOEVSKY : LETTERS 
AND REMINISCENCES : 


translated hy S. S. Koreviansxy and J. 
MippLeTon Murry. Consisting wholly of new 
material of the highest value and interest. 75. 6¢. 
net. Immediately, 


TRAVELS AND SKETCHES: 


translated fi é Danish of FREDERIK POULSEN. 
A wonder ook of travel and experiences in :— 
the Negi Sz, Poland, Italy, Germany, Denmark, 
Tunis; ahd not unworthy to stand beside Kinglake’s 
immortal Zorket. 75. Od. net. Immediately. 


PLAYS OF G. MARTINEZ) 
SIERRA :  sransiated éy Harry and 


HELEN GRANVILLE-BARKER and J. G. UNDER- 
HILL. ‘With biographical memoir and preface. 
The leader of the younger school of contemporary 
Spanish dramatists. 2 vols, 125, 6d. met cack. 
Immediately. 


THE CHERRY ORCHARD 
& OTHER PLAYS: by ANTON 


TCHEHOV and translated by CONSTANCE GARNETT: 
with “Uncle Vanya,” “The Seagull,” “The 
Bear,” and “The Proposal,” St. Martin’s Library. 
Cloth 35. 6d. met. Leather 55. net. Immediately. 


XXIV PORTRAITS: 4y WILLIAM 


ROTHENSTEIN. With short biographical sketches 
contributed by the subjects of the drawings :—Lord 
Robert Cecil, Bertrand Russell, Sir E, Lutyens, 
Augustus John, Gustav Holst, Ralph Hodgson, 
Siegfried Sassoon and the most prominent of the 
younger generation in literature, science and the 
arts. 215. met, Shortly. 


THE PLAYS or ROSWITHA: 


translated by CHRISTOPHER ST. JOHN, with a 
Preface by CARDINAL GASQUET. From the 
Latin of the roth century A.D. MEDIAEVAL 
LIBRARY. 55. net. Shortly. 
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